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CHAPTER VI. 
Co-OPERATING. 


HEN mother first read that article in the Atlan- 
tic she had said, right off, — 

“T’m sure I wish they would !” 

“ Would what, mother ?” asked Barbara. 

“ Co-operate.” 

“O mother! I really do believe you, must 
belong, somehow, to the Micawber family! I 
should n’t wonder if one of these days, when 
they come into their luck, you should hear of 
something greatly to your advantage, from over 
the water. You have such faith in ‘they’! I 
don’t believe ‘¢hey’ will ever do much for 


h Sus??? 


“What is it, dear?” asked Mrs. Hobart, 


Ai@ay rousing from a little arm-chair wink, during 


which Mrs. Holabird had taken up the maga- 
zine. 

Mrs. Hobart had come in, with her cable 
wool and her great ivory knitting-pins, to sit 
an hour, sociably. 

“Co-operative housekeeping, ma’am,” said 
Barbara. 


“Oh! Yes. That is what they used to have, in old times, when we lived 
at home with mother. Only they didn’t write articles about it. All the 
women in a house co-operated—to keep it; and all the neighborhood 
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co-operated — by living exactly in the same way. Nowadays, it’s co-opera- 
tive shirking ; is n’t it?” 

One never could quite tell whether Mrs. Hobart was more simple or sharp. 

That was all that was said about co-operative housekeeping at the time. 
But Ruth remembered the conversation. So did Barbara, for a while, as 
appeared in something she came out with a few days after. 

“I could — almost — write a little poem!” she said, suddenly, over her 
work. “Only that would be doing just what the rest do. Everything turns 
into a poem, or an article, nowadays. I wish we’d lived in the times when 
people did the things !” 

“© Barbara! Zhink of all that is being done in the world!” 

“TI know. But the little private things. They want to turn everything 
into a movement. Miss Trixie says they won’t have any eggs from their 
fowls next winter; all their chickens are roosters, and all they ’ll do will 
be to sit in a row on the fence and crow! I think the world is running 
pretty much to roosters.” 

“Ts that the poem?” 

“I don’t know. It might come in. All I’ve got is the end of it. It 
came into my head hind side before. If it could only have a beginning and 
a middle put to it, it might do. It’s just the wind-up, where they have to 
give an account, you know, and what they ’ll have to show for it, and the 
thing that really amounts, after all.” 

“ Well, tell us.” 


“It’s only five lines, and one rhyme. But it ‘might be written up to. 
They could say all sorts of things, — one and another : — 


“J wrote some little books ; 
J said some little says ; 
J preached a little preach ; 
J lit a little blaze ; 
Z made things pleasant in one little place.” 


There was a shout at Barbara’s “poem.” 

“1 thought I might as well relieve my mind,” she said, meekly. “I knew 
it was all there would ever be of it.” 

But Barbara’s rhyme stayed in our heads, and got quoted in the family. 
She illustrated on a small scale what the “ poems and articles” may some- 
times do in the great world. 

We remembered it that day when Ruth said, “ Let ’s co-operate.” 

We talked it over, what we could do without a girl.’ We had talked it 
over before. We had had to try it, more or less, during interregnums, But 
in our little house in Z——, with the dark kitchen, and with Barbara and 
Ruth going to school, and the washing-days, when we had to hire, it 
always cost more than it came to, besides making what Barb called a 
“ heave-offering of life.” 

“They used to have houses built accordingly,” Rosamond said, speaking 
of the “old times.” “Grandmother’s kitchen was the biggest and pleas- 
antest room in the house.” 
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“.Could n’t we make the kitchen-the pleasantest room?” suggested Ruth. 
“ Would n’t it be sure ‘to be, if it was the room we all stayed in mornings, 
and where we had our morning work? Whatever room we do that in 
always is, you know. The look grows. Kitchens are horrid when girls 
have just gone out of them, and left the dish-towels dirty, and the dish-cloth 
all wabbled up in the sink, and all the tins and irons wanting to be cleaned. 
But if we once got up.a real ladies’ kitchen of our own! I can think how 
it might be lovely !” 

“TI can think how it might be jolly-nificent!” cried Barbara, relapsing 
into her dislocations. 

“ You like kitchens,” said Rosamond, in a tone of quiet ill-usedness. 

“Yes, I do,” said Barbara. “ And you like parlors, and prettinesses, and 
feather dusters, and little general touchings-up, that I can’t have patience 
with. You shall take the high art, and I'll have the low realities. That’s 
the co-operation. Families are put up assorted, and the home character _ 
comes of it. It’s Bible-truth, you know; the head and the feet and the 
eye and the hand, and all that. Let’s just see what we sha// come to! 
People don’t turn out what they’re meant, who have Irish kitchens and 
high-style parlors, all alike. There’s a great deal in being Holabirdy, — or 
whatever-else-you-are-y ! ” 

“If it only were n’t for that cellar-kitchen,” said Mrs. Holabird. 

“ Mother,” said Ruth, “ what if we were to take this?” 

We were in the dining-room. 

“This nice room!” 

“It is to be a ladies’ kitchen, you know.” 

Everybody glanced around. It was nice, ever so nice. The dark-stained 
floor, showing clean, undefaced margins, —the new, pretty drugget, — the 
freshly clad, broad old sofa, — the high wainscoted walls, painted in oak and 
walnut colors, and varnished brightly, — the ceiling faintly tinted with buff, 
—the buff holland shades to the windows, —the dresser-closet built out 
into the room on one side, with its glass upper-halves to the doors, showing 
our prettiest china and a gleam of silver and glass, — the two or three pretty 
engravings in the few spaces for them, — O, it was a great deal too nice to 
take for a kitchen. 

But Ruth began again. 

“You know, mother, before Katty came, how nice everything was down 
stairs. We cooked nearly a fortnight, and washed dishes, and everything ; 
and we only had the floor scrubbed once, and there never was a slop on the 
stove, or a teaspoonful of anything spilled. It would be so different from 
agirl! It seems as if we migh¢ bring the kitchen up stairs, ane of going 
down into the kitchen.” 

“ But the stove,” said mother. 

“TI think,” said Barbara, boldly, “that a cooking-stove, all polished up. 
is just as handsome a thing as there is in a house!” 
ao in clumsy, one must own,” said Mrs. Holabird, “besides being sug 

ive. 
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“ So is a piano,” said the determined Barbara. 

“TI can imagine a cooking-stove,” said Rosamond, slowly. 

“Well, do! That’s just where your gift will come in!” 

“ A pretty copper tea-kettle, and a shiny tin boiler, made to order, —like 
an urn, or something, — with a copper faucet, and nothing else ever about, 
except it were that minute wanted ; and all the tins and irons begun with 
new again, and kept clean ; and little cocoanut dippers with German silver 
rims ; and things generally contrived as they are for other kinds of rooms 
that ladies use ; it might be-like that little picnicking dower-house we read 
about in a novel, or like Marie Antoinette’s Trianon.” 

“That ’s what it qwou/d come to, if it was part of our living, just as we 
come to have gold thimbles and lovely work-boxes. We should give each 
other Christmas and birthday presents of things; we should have as much 
pleasure and pride in it as in the china-closet. Why, the whole trouble is 
that the kitchen is the only place taste das n’¢ got into. Let’s have an art- 
kitchen !” 

“We might spend a little money in fitting up a few things freshly, if we 
are to save the waste and expense of a servant,” said Mrs. Holabird. 

The idea grew and developed. 

“ But when we have people to tea!” Rosamond said, suddenly demurring 
afresh. 

“ There ’s always the brown room, and the handing round,” said Barbara, 
“for the people you can’t be intimate with, and ¢hink how crowsy this will 
be with Aunt Trixie or Mrs. Hobart or the Goldthwaites ! ” 

“We shall just settle down,” said Rose, gloomily. 

“ Well, I believe in finding our place. Every little brook runs till it does 
that. I don’t want to stand on tiptoe all my life.” 

“We shall always gather to us what de/ongs. Every little crystal does 
that,” said mother, taking up another simile. 

“ What will Aunt Roderick say?” said Ruth. 

“TI shall keep her out of the kitchen, and tell her we could n’t manage 
with one girl any longer, and so we ’ve taken three that all wanted to get a 
place together.” 

And Barbara actually did; and it was three weeks before Mrs. Roderick 
found out what it really meant. 

We were in a hurry to have Katty go, and to begin, after we had made 
up our minds ; and it was with the serenest composure that Mrs. Holabird 
received her remark that “ her week would be up a-Tuesday, an’ she hoped 
agin then we ’d be shooted wid a girl.” 

“Yes, Katty; I am ready at any moment,” was the reply ; which caused 
the whites: of Katty’s eyes to appear for a second between the lids and the 
irids. 

There had been only one applicant for the place, who had come while we 
had not quite irrevocably fixed our plans. 

Mother swerved for a moment; she came in and told us what the girl 
said. 
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“ She is not experienced ; but she looks good-natured ; and she is willing 
to come for a trial.” 

“ They all do that,” said Barbara, gravely. “1 think —as Protestants — 
we ’ve hired enough of them.” 

Mother laughed, and let the “trial” go. That was the end, I think, of 
our indecisions. 

We got Mrs. Dunikin to come and scrub; we pulled out pots and pans, - 
stove-polish and dish-towels, napkins and odd stockings missed from the 
wash ; we cleared every corner, and had every box and bottle washed ; then 
we left everything below spick and span, so that it almost tempted us to 
stay even there, and sent for the sheet-iron man, and had the stove taken 
up stairs. We only carried up such lesser movables as we knew we should 
want ; we left all the accumulation behind ; we resolved to begin life anew, 
and feel our way, and furnish as we went along. 

Ruth brought home a lovely little spice-box as the first donation to the 
art-kitchen. Father bought a copper teg-kettle, and the sheet-iron man 
made the tin boiler. There was a wide, high, open fireplace in the dining- 
room ; we had wondered what we should do with it in the winter. It had 
a soapstone mantel, with fluted pilasters, and a brown-stone hearth and 
jambs. Back a little, between these sloping jambs, we had a nice iron fire- 
board set, with an ornamental collar around the funnel-hole. The stove 
stood modestly sheltered, as it were, in its new position, its features soft- 
ened to almost a sitting-room congruity ; it did not thrust itself obtrusively 
forward, and force its homely association upon you ; it was low, too, and its 
broad top looked smooth and enticing. 

There was a large, light closet at the back of the room, where was set a 
broad, deep iron sink, and a pump came up from the cistern. This closet 
had double sliding doors ; it could be thrown all open for busy use, or 
closed quite away and done with. 

There were shelves here, and cupboards. Here we ranged our tins and 
our saucepans, — the best and newest ; Rosamond would have nothing to 
do with the old battered ones; over them we hung our spoons and our 
little strainers, our egg-beaters, spatulas, and quart measures, — these last 
polished to the brightness of silver tankards ; in one corner stood the flour- 
barrel, and over it was the sieve; in the cupboards were our porcelain 
kettles, — we bought two new ones, a little and a big, — the frying-pans, 
delicately smooth and nice now, outside and in, the roasting-pans, and the 
one iron pot, which we never meant to use when we could helpit. The 
worst things we could have to wash were the frying and roasting pans, and 
these, we soon found, were not bad when you did it all over and at once 
every time. 

Adjoining this closet was what had been the “girl’s room,” opening into 
the passage where the kitchen stairs came up; and the passage itself was 
fair-sized and square, corresponding to the depth of the other divisions. 
Here we had a great box placed for wood, and a barrel for coal, and another 
for kindlings ; once a week these could be replenished as required, when 
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the man came who “chored” for us, The “girl’s room” would be a spare 
place that we should find twenty uses for; it was nice to think of it sweet 
and fresh, empty and available ; very nice not to be afraid to remember it 
was there at all. 

We had a Robinson-Crusoe-like pleasure in making all these arrange- 
ments ; every clean thing that we put in a spotless place upon shelf or nail 
was a wealth and a comfort to us. Besides, we really did not need half 
the lumber of a common kitchen closet; a china bowl or plate would no 
longer be contraband of war, and Barbara said she could stir her blanc- 
mange with a silver spoon without demoralizing anybody to the extent of 
having the ashes taken up with it. 

By Friday night we had got everything to the exact and perfect starting- 
point; and Mrs. Dunikin went home enriched with gifts that were to her 
like a tin-and-wooden wedding ; we felt, on our part, that we had celebrated 
ours by clearing them out. 

The bread-box was sweet and empty; the fragments had been all daintily 
crumbled by Ruth, as she sat, resting and talking, when she had come in 
from her music-lesson ; they lay heaped up like lightly fallen snow, in a 
broad dish, ready to be browned for chicken dressing or boiled for brewis 
or a pudding. Mother never has anything between loaves and crumbs when 
she manages ; then all is nice, and keeps nice. 

“ Clean beginnings are beautiful,” said Rosamond, looking around. “It 
is the middle that’s horrid.” 
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“We won’t have any middles,” said Ruth. “We’ll keep making clean 
beginnings, all the way along. That is the difference between work and 
muss.” 

“If you can,” said Rose, doubtfully. 

I suppose that is what some people will say, after this Holabird story is 
printed so far. Then we just wish they could have seen mother make a 
pudding or get a breakfast, that is all. A lady will no more make a jumble 
or litter in doing such things than she would at her dressing-table. It only 
needs an accustomed and delicate touch. 

I will tell you something of how it was, I will take that Monday morn- 
ing — and Monday morning is as good, for badness, as you can take — just 
after we had begun. 

The room was nice enough for breakfast when we left it over night. 
There was nothing straying about; the tea-kettle and the tin boiler were 
filled, — father did that just before he locked up the house ; we had only to 
draw up the window-shades, and let the sweet light in, in the morning. 

Stephen had put a basket of wood and kindlings ready for Mrs. Dunikin 
in the kitchen below, and the key of the lower door had been left on a 
beam in the woodshed, by agreement. By the time we came down stairs 
Mrs. Dunikin had a steaming boiler full of clothes, and had done nearly two 
of her five hours’ work. We should hand her her breakfast on a little tray, 
when the time came, at the stair-head ; and she would bring up her cup 
and plate again while we were clearing away. We should pay her twelve 
and a half cents an hour; she would scrub up all below, go home to dinner, 
and come again to-morrow for five hours’ ironing. That was all there would 
be about Mrs. Dunikin. 

Meanwhile, with a pair of gloves on, and a little plain-hemmed three 
cornered, dotted-muslin cap tied over her hair with a muslin bow behind, 
mother had let down the ashes,— it isn’t a bad thing to do with a well- 
contrived stove, — and set the pan, to which we had a duplicate, into the 
out-room, for Stephen to carry away. Then into the clean grate went a 
handful of shavings and pitch-pine kindlings, one or two bits of hard wood, 
and a sprinkle of small, shiny nut-coal. The drafts were put on, and in five 
minutes the coals were red. In these five minutes the stove and the mantel 
were dusted, the hearth brushed up, and there was neither chip nor mote 
to tell the tale. It was not like an Irish fire, that reaches out into the middle 
of the room with its volcanic margin of cinders and ashes. 

Then — that Monday morning — we had brewis to make, a little buttered 
toast to do, and some eggs to scramble. The bright coffee-pot got its ration 
of fragrant, beaten paste, — the brown ground kernels mixed with an egg, — 
and stood waiting for its drink of boiling water. The two frying-pans came 
forth ; one was set on with the milk for the brewis, into which, when it 
boiled up white and drifting, went the sweet fresh butter, and the salt, each 
in plentiful proportion ; — “one can give one’s self carte-blancher,” Barbara 
said, “ than it will do to give a girl” ; —and then the bread-crumbs ; and the 
end of it was, in a white porcelain dish, a light, delicate, savory bread-por- 
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ridge, to eat daintily with a fork, and be thankful for. The other pan held 
eggs, broken in upon bits of butter, and sprinkles of pepper and salt ; this 
went on when the coffee-pot— which had got its drink when the milk 
boiled, and been puffing ever since — was ready to come off; over it stood 
Barbara with a tin spoon, to toss up and turn until the whole was just 
curdled with the heat into white and yellow flakes, not one of which was 
raw, nor one was dry. Then the two pans and the coffee-pot and the little 
bowl in which the coffee-paste had been beaten and the spoons went off 
into the pantry-closet, and the breakfast was ready ; and only Barbara waited, 
a moment to toast and butter the bread, while mother, in her place at table, 
was serving the cups. It was Ruth who had set the table, and carried 
off the cookery things, and folded and slid back the little pembroke, that 
had held them beside the stove, into its corner. 

Rosamond had been busy in the brown room; that was all nice now for 
the day ; and she came in with a little glass vase in her hand, in which was a 
tea-rose, that she put before mother at the edge of the white waiter-napkin ; 
and it graced and freshened all the place ; and the smell of it, and the bright 
September air that came in at the three cool west windows, overbore all 
remembrance of the cooking and reminder of the stove, from which we were 
seated well away, and before which stood now a square, dark green screen 
" that Rosamond had recollected and brought down from the garret on Satur- 
day. Barbara and her toast emerged from its shelter as innocent of behind- 
the-scenes as any bit of pretty play or pageant. 

Barbara looked very nice this morning, in her brown-plaid Scotch ging- 
ham trimmed with white braids ; she had brown slippers, also, with bows ; 
she would not verify Rosamond’s prophecy that she “ would be all points,” 
now that there was an apology for them. I think we were all more partic- 
ular about our outer ladyhood than usual. 

After breakfast, the little pembroke was wheeled out again, and on it put 
a steaming pan of hot water. Ruth picked up the dishes ; it was. something 
really delicate to see her scrape them clean, with a pliant knife, as a painter 
might cleanse his palette, — we had, in fact, a palette-knife that we kept for 
this use when we washed our own dishes, — and then set them in piles and 
groups before mother, on the pembroke-table. Mother sat in her raised 
arm-chair, as she might sit making tea for company ; she had her little mop, 
and three long, soft clean towels lay beside her; we had hemmed a new 
dozen, so as to have plenty from day to day, and a grand Dunikin wash at 
the end on the Mondays. 

After the china and glass were done and put up, came forth the coffee-pot 
and the two pans, and had their scald, and their little scour, — a teaspoonful 
of sand must go to the daily cleansing of an iron utensil, in mother’s hands ; 
and ¢hat was clean work, and the iron thing never got to be “horrid,” any 
more than a china bowl. It was only a little heavy, and it was black; but 
the black did not come off. It is slopping and burning and putting away 
with a rinse, that makés kettles and spiders untouchable. Besides, mother 
keeps a bottle of ammonia in the pantry, to qualify her soap and water with, 
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when she comes to things like these. She calls it her kitchen-maid ; it 
does wonders for any little roughness or greasiness ; such soil comes off in 
that, and chemically disappears. 

It was all dining-room work ; and we were chatty over it, as if we had 
sat down to wind worsteds ; and there was no kitchen in the house that 
morning. 

We kept our butter and milk in the brick buttery at the foot of the kitchen 
stairs. These were all we had to go up and down for. Barbara set away 
the milk, and skimmed the cream, and brought up and scalded the yester- 
day’s pans the first thing ; and they were out in a row — flashing up saucily 
at the sun and giving as good as he sent — on the back platform. 

She and Rosamond were up stairs, making beds and setting straight ; and 
in an hour after breakfast the house was in its beautiful forenoon order, and 
there was a forenoon of three hours to come. 

We had chickens for dinner that day, I remember; one always does 
remember what was for dinner the first day in a new house, or in new house- 
keeping. William, the chore-man, had killed and picked and drawn them, 
on Saturday ; I do not mean to disguise that we avoided these last pro- 
cesses ; we preferred a little foresight of arrangement. They were hanging 
in the buttery, with their hearts and livers inside them ; mother does not 
believe in gizzards. They only wanted a little salt bath before cooking. 

I should like to have had you see Mrs. Holabird tie up those chickens. 
They were as white and nice as her own hands; and their legs and wings 
were fastened down to their sides, so that they were as round and comfort- 
able as dumplings before she had done with them ; and she laid them out 
of her two little palms into the pan in a cunning and cosey way that gave 
them a relish beforehand, and sublimated the vulgar need. 

We were tired of sewing and writing and reading in three hours ; it was 
only restful change to come down and put the chickens into the oven, and 
set the dinner-table. 

Then, in the broken hour while they were cooking, we drifted out upon 
the piazza, and among our plants in the shady east corner by the parlor 
windows, and Ruth played a little, and mother took up the Atlantic, and we 
felt we had a good right to the between-times when the fresh dredgings of 
flour were getting their brown, and after that, while the potatoes were 
boiling. 

Barbara gave us currant-jelly ; she was a stingy Barbara about that jelly, 
and counted her jars ; and when father and Stephen came in, there was the 
little dinner of three covers, and a peach-pie of Saturday’s making on the 
sideboard, and the green screen up before the stove again, and the baking- 
pan safe in the pantry sink, with hot water and ammonia in it. 

“ Mother,” said Barbara, “I feel as if we had got rid of aamenagerie !” 

“Tt is the girl that makes the kitchen,” said Ruth. 

“ And then the kitchen that has to have the girl,” said Mrs. Holabird. 

Ruth got up and took away the dishes, and wenffround with the crumb- 
knife, and did not forget to fill the tumblers, nor to put on father’s cheese. 
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Our talk went on, and we forget there was any “ tending.” 

“ We did n’t feel all that in the énds of our elbows,” said mother in a low 
tone, smiling upon Ruth as she sat down beside her. 

“Nor have to scrinch all up,” said Stephen, quite out loud, “for fear 
she’d touch us!” 

I'll tell you — in confidence — another of our ways at Westover ; what 
we did, mostly, after the last two meals, to save our afternoons and evenings 
and our nice dresses. We always did it with the tea-things. We just put 
them, neatly piled and ranged in that deep pantry sink; we poured some 
dipperfuls of hot water over them, and shut the cover down; and the next 
morning, in our gingham gowns, we did up all the dish-washing for the day. 


“Who folded all those clothes?” Why, we girls, of course. But you 


can’t be told everything in one chapter. 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
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SONG OF QUEEN SUMMER’S HERALD. 


eng any one know I was coming? 


I wonder if I’m too early! 

I can see red tints and yellow, 

In place of the pink and pearly. 
Will the buttercups bear me over, 
Or shall I wait for the clover? 

Here’s a bee in his holiday trappings ; 
You have taken my breath, bold fellow! 

If the rose isn’t out of her wrappings, 
Nor the strawberry turning mellow, 

My lady will certainly cry 

That the world is going awry! 


Spring, are you clearing your coasts? 
There ’s a dog-wood turning gray ; 

But what are these tiny crotched posts, — 
Do the mafidrake-roofs fall in May ? 

And the dandelion hosts 
From where their encampments lay, 
Must have sped in a single day; 

For I meet their little white ghosts 
At every step of the way. 


Tut, blu@ jays, you screech like Comanches ! 
Ho! robins and peewees, let pass! 
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Are the nests all safe in the branches? 
The little nests snug in the grass? 
Shall I know the old homes from the new ones 
By the pretty brown eggs and the blue ones, 
All daintily mottled and pearled? 
Or by tiny mouths stretched, like a sack 
With a binding of yellow and black, 
Wide open to swallow the world? 


Baby ferns, are you all in your places, 
Unwrinkling your little pinched faces 
That were hindered so long from the light? 
And, phlox, with your gossamer fleeces, 
Lavender, lilac, and white, — 
If you’ve taken your annual leases 
Of spots where the sun falls strongest, 
And blushes the reddest and longest, 
In love with your delicate dyes, — 
You may curtain my Queen at her rest; 
Cross softly above her sweet breast, 
Lie lightly upon her sweet eyes! 


Little brooks, you may babble and blink, 
But the ponds must fill to the brink; 

And wherever my lady sips, ’ 
There are prints of her feet in the sedges ; 
So, pitcher-plant, burnish your edges, 

And wait for her beautiful lips. 


Queen Summer is crossing the border! 
If the sentinel-grass is asleep, 
And the humming-bird failing to keep 
His tryst in the flowering lime, 
If the four-o’clocks strike out of order, 
And the blue-bells ring out of time ; 
If there’s missing in place of minding, 
And seeking without the finding, 
My lady will certainly cry 
That the thread of the world is unwinding, 
» And the universe going awry! 
Helen L. Bostwick. 
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REASONS WHY THE COW TURNED HER HEAD AWaAYy, 
REPORTED BY A BARN SWALLOW. 
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- OOLLY COW, your barn is warm; the wintry winds cannot reach 

you, nor frost nor snow. Why are your eyes so sad? Take this 
wisp of hay. See, I am holding it up! It is very good. Now you turn 
your head away. Why do you look so sorrowful, Moolly Cow, and turn your 
head away ?” 

“Little girl, I am thinking of the time when that dry wisp of hay was 
living grass. When those brown, withered flowers were blooming clover- 
tops, buttercups, and daisies, and the bees and the butterflies came about 
them. The air was warm then, and gentle winds blew. Every morning I 
went forth to spend the day in sunny pastures. I am thinking now of those 
early summer mornings, — how the birds sang, and the sun shone, and the 
grass glittered with dew! and the boy that opened the gates, how merrily 
he whistled! I stepped quickly along, sniffing the fresh morning air, snatch- 
ing at times a hasty mouthful by the way; it was really very pleasant! 
And when the bars fell how joyfully I leaped over! I knew where the 
grass grew green and tender, and hastened to eat it while the dew was on. 
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“As the sun rose higher, I sought the shade, and at noonday would lie 
under the trees chewing, chewing, chewing, with half-shut eyes, and the 
drowsy insects humming around me; or perhaps I would stand motionless 
upon the river’s bank, where one might catch a breath of air, or wade deep 
in to cool myself in the stream. And when noontime was passed and the 
heat grew less, I went back to the grass and flowers. 

“ And thus the long summer day sped on, — sped pleasantly on, for I was 
never lonely. No lack of company in those sunny pasture-lands! The 
grasshoppers and crickets made a great stir, bees buzzed, butterfliesgwere 
coming and going, and birds singing always. I knew where the ground- 
sparrows built, and all about the little field-mice. They were very friendly 
to me, for often, while nibbling the grass, I would whisper, ‘ Keep dark, little 
mice! Don’t fly, sparrows! The boys are coming!’ 

“ No lack of company, — O no! When that withered hay was living grass, 
yellow with buttercups, white with daisies, pink with clover, it was the home 
of myriads of little insects, — very, very little insects. O, but they made 
things lively, crawling, hopping, skipping among the roots, and up and down 
the stalks, so happy, so full of life, — never still! And now not one left 
alive! They are gone. That pleasant summer time is gone. O, these long, 
dismal winter nights! All day I stand in my lonely stall, listening, not to 
the song of birds, or hum of bees, or chirp of grasshoppers, or the pleasant 
rustling of leaves, but to the noise of howling winds, hail, sleet, and driving 
snow ! 

“ Little girl, I pray you don’t hold up to me that wisp of hay. In just that 
same way they held before my eyes, one pleasant morning, a bunch of sweet 
clover, to entice me from my pretty calf! 

“Poor thing! It was the only one I had! So gay and sprightly! Such 
a playful, frisky, happy young thing! It was a joy to see her caper and toss 
her heels about, without a thought of care or sorrow. It was good to feel 
her nestling close at my side, to look into her bright, innocent sda to rest 
my head lovingly upon her neck! 

“ And already 1 was looking forward to the time when she would become 
steady and thoughtful like myself; was counting greatly upon her company 
of nights in the dark barn, or in roaming the fields through the long sum- 
mer days. For the butterflies and bees and all the bits of insects, though 
well enough in their way, and most excellent company, were, after all, not 
akin to me, and there is nothing like living with one’s own blood rela- 
tions. 

“ But I lost my pretty little one! The sweet clover enticed me away. 
When I came back she was gone! I saw through the bars the rope wound 
about her. I saw the cart. I saw the cruel men lift her in. She made a 
mournful noise. I cried out, and thrust my head over the rail, calling, in 
language she well understood, ‘Come back ! O, come back!’ 

“She looked up with her round, sorrowful eyes and wished to come, but 
the rope held her fast! The man cracked his whip, the cart rolled away; 
I never saw her more ! 
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“No, little girl, I cannot take your wisp of hay. It reminds me of the 
silliest hour of my life, —of a day when I surely made myself a fool. And 
on that day, too, I was offered by a little girl a bunch of grass and flowers. 

“Tt was a still summer’s noon. Nota breath of air was stirring. I had 
waded deep into the stream, which was then calm and smooth. Looking 
down, I saw my own image in the water. And I perceived that my neck 
was thick and clumsy, that my hair was brick-color, and my head of an ugly 
shape, with two horns sticking out much like the prongs of a pitchfork. 
‘Truly, Mrs. Cow,’ I said, ‘ you are by no means handsome!’ 

“Just then a horse went trotting along the bank. His hair was glossy 
black, he had a flowing mane, and a tail which grew thick and long. His 
proud neck was arched, his head lifted high. He trotted lightly over the 
ground, bending in his hoofs daintily at every footfall. Said I to myself, 
‘ Although not well looking, — which is a great pity, —it is quite possible 
that I can step beautifully, like the horse ; who knows?’ And I resolved 
to plod on no longer in sober cow fashion, but to trot off nimbly and briskly 
and lightly. 

“I hastily waded ashore, climbed the bank, held my head high, stretched 
out my neck, and did my best to trot like the horse, bending in my hoofs 
as well as was possible at every step, hoping that all would admire me. 

“Some children gathering flowers near by burst into shouts of laughter, 
crying out, ‘Look! Look!’ ‘Mary!’ ‘Tom!’ ‘What ails the cow?’ 
‘She acts like a horse!’ ‘She is putting on airs!’ ‘Clumsy thing!’ 
* Her tail is like a pump-handle!’ ‘O,I guess she’s a mad cow!’ Then 
they ran, and I sank down under a tree with tears in my eyes. 

“But one little girl stayed behind the rest, and seeing that I was quiet, 
she came softly up, step by step, holding out a bunch of grass and clover. 
I kept still as a mouse.’ She stroked me with her soft hand, and said, — 

**Q good Moolly Cow, I love you dearly ; for my mother has told me 
very nice things about you. Of course you are not handsome. O no, O no. 
But then you are good-natured, and so we all love you. Every day you give 
us sweet milk, and never keep any for yourself. The boys strike you some- 
times, and throw stones, and set the dogs on you; but you give them your 
milk just the same. And you are never contrary like the horse, stopping 
when you ought to go, and going when you ought to stop. Nobody has to 
whisper in your ears, to make you gentle, as they do to horses; you are 
gentle of your own accord, dear Moolly Cow. If you do walk up to children 
sometimes, you won’t hook ; it’s only playing, and I will stroke you and love 
you dearly. And if you’d like to know, I'll tell you that there’s a won- 
derful lady who puts you into her lovely pictures, away over the water.’ 

“Her words gave me great comfort, and may she never lack for milk to 
crumb her bread in! But O, take away your wisp of hay, little girl; for you 
bring to mind the summer days which are gone, and my pretty bossy, that 
was stolen away, and also — my own folly.” 

Mrs. A. M. Dias. 





Trotty's Compositions. 


TROTTY’S COMPOSITIONS: 
A POSTSCRIPT TO THE TROTTY BOOK, 


I SAT down this morning to write you a story about a boy who hung 
himself; but Lill came in. 

Lill does n’t like that boy; she has heard about him a dozen times, for 
he was a real boy, and he really did it; she disapproves of him on high 
esthetic, moral, and religious grounds, — which means that the boy did an 
awkward thing, and hurt his mother’s feelings. So Lill took the boy to 
light my fire with, and he burned up with a loud snap, as if he much pre- 
ferred it to hanging. 

Then last week I wrote you a little story, called “ Bobbitt’s Hotel,” but 
Lill said it made her cry. And, as I couldn’t possibly print you a story 
that Lill objected to, for excellent reasons, that nobody but Lill and Trotty 
and myself understand, I sat down and looked at Lill in despair. 

Between you and me, if ever I can come to an understanding with Lill, 
and this again is something which only Trotty and Lill and I cam under- 
stand, and I beg your pardon distinctly, for you know, and I know, how 
impolite it is to talk secrets “before folks,” — it can’t possibly be helped 
this time, however, — but when I come to an understanding I shall tell you 
about the boy and about the hotel. That is, always supposing that you feel 
any interest either in the boy or in the hotel ; for, as is perfectly well known, 
story-tellers never say anything that is of interesting under any circum- 
stances. Consequently, if you feel any anxiety on the subject either of the 
boy or of the hotel, and can let me know of it, without a breath of the 
matter reaching Lill, we will see what can be done. 

But, as I said, I looked at Lill in despair. 

“Don’t be troubled,” said Lill, patronizingly, “ You can write about the 
giant who lived in a pumpkin, on account of having the cramp, or did he 
have the cramp because he lived in the pumpkin? I forget.” 

I objected that that was a small subject. 

“Or the fairy who married the governor, and hid in the decanter when 
she had her first dinner-party. Or the ghost who sat on the northeast 
corner of the Queen’s looking-glass, Or, — let me see, — the man who was 
tried for committing suicide. Or that island in the Pacific, you know, where 
the inhabitants all dine on hashed novels, with poetical obituaries for des- 
sert. Or—” 

“Lill,” said I, “any one of those stories would be an imposition on 
the intellect of the Young Folks. What is that sticking out of your 
pocket ?” 

“Gerty’s notes, I suppose. Gerty writes to me, and I write to Gerty, a 
note every day. Gerty’s SPLENDID! Why, no, they’re Trotty’s compo- 
sitions,” 
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“ Trotty’s compositions ! ” 

“O yes, to be sure. Didn’t you know? Trotty writes a composition 
every week. We all write a composition every week.” 

“But Trotty could n’t write, the last I saw of him, which was at half 
past eight this morning.” 

“Only to print — no —and such letters! When he prints his name on 
the. blackboard I can’t think of anything but a spider fighting a duel with 
a puppy. But then he dictates, you see, and Miss Pumpkin or I write them 
out. Isn’t it funny in Miss Pumpkin to make him? But he’s got used 
to it now, and talks as fast as fun. Want to see them? They’re all num- 
bered. The first one will kill you! He fretted a week, and cried an hour, 
before he got that off.” 

When Lill went to school she left the compositions all in a little crumpled 
heap in my lap. On reading them over, I decided to copy them out for 
you, for three reasons. First, because I found them entertaining; second, 
because | thought it was a bright idea in Miss Pumpkin to make her little 
people begin to compose as soon as they began to think; third, because 
it would save me the trouble of telling you a story myself! 


No. 1.— Slavery is the Greatest Curse of Human Nature. 


(I feel compelled to insert a parenthesis for the purpose of admitting that 
No. I was not, even at the cost of “fretting a week and crying an hour,” an 
original production on the part of Trotty. It is a fac-simile of the first com- 
position written by the daughter of a famous antislavery author, — with 
whom / used to go to school when I was the size of Trotty, —and Trotty 
had heard me tell about the’ school, and the author, and the daughter, and 
the author’s daughter’s composition, till he knew it by heart; and I have no 
doubt that he thought he was doing just as smart a thing as the little heiress 
of fame had done, when he gravely got it off; and that Nita or Nate would 
some time or other be telling of it and him to some other Trotty yet unborn 
and unbothered with the duties of authorship.) 

But if I stop to talk, I shall never finish copying ; so here, word for word, 
as Miss Pumpkin wrote it down for Trotty, is 


No. 2. — Peanuts. 


I like peanuts. Grandma don’t. So does Lill and Biddy. First you 
crack e shell. Wiv your teef. It’ else you step on it and, — Swmush it, Sir! 
I tell you ! 

Sometimes they grow wivout shells. That kind grows on a Christmas 
tree when I got lost in e snow-storm. In little bags. I punched a hole in 
mine. Ven ve old fings all rolled down e register, splash! Lill says some- 
body cried. It was n’t Lill, and it wasn’t Grandma, either. It must have 
been Zherusalem. 

That’s enough. 

No. 3.— Mar-lar-sis Candy. 
First you hotten it; ven you warm it ; ven you pop some popped corn. 
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So ven you stick it all into a little muss. And nuts too. Once I candy- 
pulled some of my own. But when I got it candy-pulled all up, it was n’t 
vere. Lill says I eat it. But Lill never did know much. 

I like mar-lar-sis candy. I like it better than I do to give my money to 
ve negroes. Sometimes vey bake rounds like doughnuts, with holes in the 
middle. I don’t mean in e negroes\but in e candy, don’t you see? 

Once Nate and me and Zherusalem we had a candy-pull when Nate was 
sick. Over at Nate’s. But Nate wasn’t any better. And Zherusalem felled 
in. Allover. So I stuck to ve kitchen floor ; on the bottoms of my shoes, 
you know. And I kept a sticking. So Nate’s mother she would n’t laugh, 
because she had to wash ve floor. But me and Nate and Zherusalem we 
laughed when Zherusalem falled in. And if vere’s any more about mar- 
lar-sis candy, I don’t know it. 


No. 4. — General Grant. 


Miss Pumpkin says to write somefing vat I can’t eat. 

I can’t fink of anyfing but General Grant. 

General Grant. 

We made him out of a wood-pile once. 

General Grant. 

(Dee me! Dee, dee! I don’t know any.) 

Well — General Grant. 

He lives into ve White House up at Washington. He’s ve President. 
I’m going to be. When I get big enough. But Max says not before I 
get into long pants. Vats e trouble with my mother. She’s a very good 
woman, but she keeps your pants so short. 

Ho ! hum — General Grant. 

Let me see. Aunt Matthews saw him down at Bethlehem this summer. 
Where ve mountains are. But Lill says it wasn’t e Bible Bethlehem. 
Lill’s always saying something. 

General Grant fighted in the war, and he just Beat’em! Of course he 
did. So would I. 

Once I sawa Rebel. He was alive, too. I did n’t see anyfing very funny 
about him. Nor pistols either. 


No. 5. 


DEAR Mrs. PUNKINS, — 

I don’t fink a letter sounds much like a composition, and Lill is writing 
it out because you said so. I should n’t fink you’d want a letter from me, 
when you know as well as you want to how you’ll just see me at quarter 
of nine to-moller morning. 

I’m sitting on e table. Once I tipped over the ink-bottle. It didn’t 
*most all go into Lill’s lap. Vere was a little left. Lill’s in a chair. Grand- 
ma is knitting. Zherusalem’s got under her rocker, and she rocks on him. 
So I tipped e ink ‘over trying to get him out. 
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Ven last night my muvver went to a prayer-meeting. She said it was 
Solomon. But I don’t believe it, and I would n’t if I were you either. Sol- 
omon could n’t be vere because he died, and you KNOw you told us vere 
were n’t any ghosts in North America ! 

If you ’ll give me bumble-bee to spell to-morrow, I ’ll get to ve head. You 
need n’t tell, either. B-u-m bum b-e-l ble, bumble, b-e-a bee. Bumble-bee. 

I’ve got a sore froat. Playing Drown in e hogshead. So Nate put on 
ve cover and I couldn’t get out till I’d stayed in awhile. It felt a little 
damp. 

But I don’t fink vey need to changed all my clothes. Ve water was n’t 
more ’n a foat deep ; and another piecer foot. 

Lill says e ink’s all gone. Because Zherusalem jumped me over it again 
getting rocked on. 

I don’t like letters. I’d rather telegraph. I had a blue silk one. Before 
I went to school to you. Grandma lost it. 

Lill says I am 

Your affectionate Pupil, 
TrROTTY TYROL. 

But I don’t believe it! I would n’t be anyfing vat sounded so. 

TROTTY. 


No. 6. — Murder. 


This composition is about murder. Last night Lill read aloud about mur- 
der. In a book. Mr. Quinces wrote the book, but I don’t know him. He 
said murder was a Finart, but I don’t believe vat, eiver. It’s when you’ve 
shooted a man; or jabbed a hole in him. Or chopped him up with a 
Natchet. Or screwed a cock-screw into him. 

Or you might wring a schicken’s neck if you’d rather. Once I punched 
a frog with my hoop-stick too. So did Nita. But it was all e same frog. 

Murder is very wicked. If you don’t look out, you get hung. 

But I did n’t. 

Absolam got hunged. Inatree. Dangling. 

Max mutdered beetles all squirming on a pin. In the middle of em. 

Vere ’s somebody in vis town I know, murdered a puppy last spring. But 
I sha’ n’t tell. Hee was a revelation of mine. But I didn’t say it was my 
brother Max, eiver. It cried. In a meal-bag, too. I pasted an eternal 
revenue stamp on e bag. So this is a composition on murder. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


















Little Sorrow. 


LITTLE SORROW. 


MONG the thistles on the hill, 
In tears sat Little Sorrow; 
“IT see a black cloud in the west, 
’T will bring a storm to-morrow. 
And when it storms, where shall I be? 
And what will keep the rain from me? 
Woe ’s me!” said Little Sorrow. 


“But now the air is soft and sweet, 
The sunshine bright,” said Pleasure ; 

“Here is my pipe, —if you will dance, 
Ill wake my merriest measure ; 

Or, if you choose, we’ll sit beneath 

The red rose-tree, and twine a wreath ; 
Come, come with me!” said Pleasure. 


“©, I want neither dance nor flowers, — 
They ’re not for me,” said Sorrow, 

“When that black cloud is in the west, 
And it will storm to-morrow! 

And if it storm, what shall I do? 

I have no heart to play with you, — 
Go! go!” said Little Sorrow. 


But lo! when came the morrow’s morn, 
The clouds were all blown over ; 

The lark sprang singing from his nest 
Among the dewy clover ; 

And Pleasure called, “Come out and dance! 

To-day you mourn no evil chance; 
The clouds have all blown over!” 


“And if they have, alas! alas! 
Poor comfort that!” said Sorrow ; 
“For if to-day we miss the storm, 
’T will surely come to-morrow, — 
And be the fiercer for delay! 
I am too sore at heart to play; 
Woe ’s me!” said Little Sorrow. 


Marian Douglas. 





Brave Boys. 


BRAVE BOYS. 
-— of all I will tell you the true story of 


THE LITTLE FRENCH MIDSHIPMAN. 


He entered the navy of the first Napoleon when he was only nine years 
old, and became famous before he was ten. His father was the second 
officer of the fleet which was sent by Napoleon under Admiral Brueys to 
fight the English commander, Lord Nelson, and drive him out of the Med- 
iterranean Sea. He and his son, the little midshipman, were on the Admi- 
ral’s ship, L’Orient (which means “The East”), a great war frigate having 
three decks and carrying one hundred and twenty cannon. Both were much 
loved by the sailors on the ship; the father was called by them the “ brave 
flag officer,” and the son was known everywhere as the “ favorite of the fleet.” 

On the first day of August, 1798, the English and French fleets met in the 
Bay of Aboukir, near Alexandria, Egypt ; and a great naval battle ensued. 
The French fleet was a large one, and the English ships were small ; but 
the French ships were at anchor when the English fleet came sailing up 
to them late in the day. Lord Nelson knew it was a great disadvantage 
to the French to be at anchor, and he at once ordered his officers to run 
their ships close to the French men-of-war, and begin the battle briskly, 
although the sun was then setting and darkness would soon come on. Like 
a brave sailor, Lord Nelson ran his own ship, the Vanguard, into the bat- 
tle first, and went within half-pistol shot of the French ship, the Spartiate. 
He was afraid that his flag might be shot away, and as he had no intention 
of being beaten, he ordered his men to hoist six flags. He had resolved 
to win the victory or perish, and had said to his officers on the previous 
evening, “Before this time to-morrow I shall have gained a peerage or 
Westminster Abbey”; meaning that if he was victorious he would be 
rewarded with greater rank by his king, or if defeated he would die and be 
buried in Westminster Abbey, the resting-place for England’s heroes. 

The Vanguard had not been long engaged before Lord Nelson was 
wounded, and every man at the six cannon in the fore part of the ship 
was either killed or wounded. Another of his fleet, the Bellerophon, was 
shot almost to pieces, and two hundred of her crew were killed. You can 
imagine from this how severe a battle it was. 

The French suffered even more, and by nightfall five of the ships of 
Admiral Brueys had been disabled, and had been withdrawn or surrendered. 
Soon after L’Orient became engaged Admiral Brueys and his “ brave flag 
officer” were wounded; but they ordered their men not to take them 
below, but to let them remain on deck to die at their posts. The little 
midshipman had been directed by his father to take a position on the deck, 
and not to leave it until he ordered him to do so. It was probably not 
an exposed place, for his father, who loved him most devotedly, would not 
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needlessly have sent his boy into danger ; besides, it is known that, through 
all the storm of shot and shell to which the noble vessel was subjected for 
several hours, the midshipman at his post was not injured. 

About nine o’clock at night the Admiral’s ship caught fire, and blazed 
so brightly that the bay shone as if it were day. Then Lord Nelson sig- 
nalled his ships to fire no more at L’Orient, but ordered his sailors to row 
in their small boats to the burning vessel and rescue those who still 
remained on board. The French sailors on L’Orient gladly surrendered, 
to escape from the wreck, which they knew must blow up as soon as the 
flames reached the powder-magazine. They therefore hastened to spring 
into the English boats, but not until they had called to the little “ favorite 
of the fleet” to come with them. Some of the sailors ran to bring him, 
but he refused to go. They told him that the ship must soon blow up, and 
entreated him to come; but still he answered that he would not leave his 
post until his father ordered him. In the French reports of the battle it 
reads that he said, “ No; I am where my father stationed me, and I will not 
move save at his call.” Then he was told that his father was wounded and 
dying, and would never call him again ; and he was entreated to escape. 

Still he did not go withthe sailors, but hastened to his father to aid - 
him. By the light of the burning ship the sailors, rowing away, saw the 
brave little hero kneeling beside his father’s form, and lashing it to the 
fragment of a mast which had been shot away and had fallen on the deck. 
He was then seen to drag the mast and his father’s body to the side of 
the vessel, and all three disappeared at the same time, the little midshipman 
springing into the water with his precious charge. 

Almost at the same instant a fearful explosion, which shook every ship 
in the harbor, blew L’Orient into a thousand pieces. As soon as the fly- 
ing and burning fragments had fallen, the English boats returned to aid 
any who might be struggling in the water. For a moment the crew of one 
boat saw at a distance the helpless figure of the “ brave flag officer” bound 
to the mast, and the little midshipman struggling to keep his father’s head 
above the waves ; but before they could reach the spot darkness had set- 
tled over it; the little favorite had sunk, and was never seen again. He 
slept peacefully in the depths of Aboukir Bay. 

This brave boy’s name was Casabianca, and you may have read of him 
in a poem by Mrs, Hemans, which begins with these words, — 

' “ The boy stood on the burning deck 
Whence all but him had fled” ; 
and ends with this true and fitting couplet, — 
“* But the noblest thing that perished there 
Was that young faithful heart.” 

The wars of our own country afford more than one remarkable example 
of bravery in children. It was during the Revolutionary War, in which 
Andrew Jackson fought as a boy, then only fourteen years old, that his 
mother’s house was captured, and he and his brother Robert were taken 
prisoners. The British officer, Major Coffin, rested awhile in their mother’s 
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log-cabin, and while there ordered Andrew to clean his muddy boots. 
The bold boy indignantly refused, declaring himself an American soldier, 
and demanding the treatment due a prisoner of war. The officer drew 
his sword, and aimed a murderous blow at the boy’s head ; but he parried 
it with his arm, receiving a severe wound, the scar of which he carried 
through life. Andrew’s brother Robert was then ordered to do the menial 
service, and on his refusal the Major struck him over the head with his 
sword, inflicting a wound which caused his death. 

Admiral Farragut was more fortunate in meeting in an enemy a man of a 
nobler nature than Major Coffin. At the time of his capture, in 1812, he 
was a young midshipman only twelve years old. He refused to perform 
service on the ship while a prisoner, and refused in such a brave and 
manly way that the British commander, admiring his spirit, procured him 
an early exchange and sent him home. 

There are instances of the display of coolness and courage by mere 
lads during the recent Rebellion, which are of unusual interest. One of 
these is the story of 


THE BRAVE “ POWDER-MONKEY.” 


His name was Oscar Peck, and he enlisted when only twelve years of 
age on the United States ship-of-war Varuna, commanded by Captain 
Charles Boggs, in time to engage in the famous “passage of the forts” 
below New Orleans. This was one of the most daring naval achievements 
of which we have any record, and it was in this battle that the brave little 
“ powder-monkey ” distinguished himself. Do you know what “ powder- 
boys are,” —or, as sailors call them, “powder-monkeys”? They are 
employed on shipboard during peace in various light duties, but during a 
battle they carry cartridges from the magazine to the gunners. The car- 
tridge is a small bag of powder, and in going from the magazine to the can- 
non it must be protected, else the ship would be endangered by a chance 
explosion ; so the “monkey” is provided with what is called a “ passing- 
box,” in which it is laid and the lid shut down. To be a “ powder-boy ” one 
must be lithe and active and intelligent, as well as brave and ready to go 
wherever duty calls. ; 

In the famous battle of the forts, the Varuna, with our little hero on board, 
was the second to pass up and engage the Rebel fleet of rams and gun- 
boats which remained above to protect New Orleans. The firing was very 
heavy and terrible, so that it is a wonder that the ships succeeded in passing 
at all. A Boston officer, Major Joseph W. Bell, who was in the battle, has 
described the terrible night scene in these words: “Combine all that you 
have ever heard of thunder, and add to it all you have ever seen of light- 
ning, and you have, perhaps, a conception of the scene.” Through this 
terrible storm the Varuna passed in safety to encounter nearly the whole 
Rebel flotilla. Captain Boggs, writing of the battle afterwards, said that on 
passing the forts he found himself “amid a nest of Rebel steamers.” He 
determined to break up that nest, and so began firing broadsides into each 
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vessel of the enemy which came under his guns. The boiler of the first 
one which he met was exploded, and she drifted ashore. Three others met 
with nearly the same fate. A Rebel ram, called the Governor Moore, was a 
more dangerous enemy, and attacked the Varuna furiously. For a few 
minutes the fight was desperate and doubtful. It was at this time that 
Oscar Peck was seen by his captain to leap up the ladder from the hold, 
spring through the hatchway on to the deck, and run towards the stern of 
the ship. Captain Boggs thought he was running away from his post, and, 
as the little fellow was something of a favorite with him, he was much 
pained by his supposed cowardice. 

“Where are you going in such a hurry?” he demanded of the boy, ina 
loud, gruff voice. 

The little fellow stopped short, and made a salute before answering. 

“ To get another passing-box, sir,” he said ; “ mine was smashed by a ball.” 

His captain smiled and nodded for him to go on, and I have no doubt he 
said in his heart, “ That ’s a brave boy.” And so he was, for soon after he was 
seen going back to his duty below deck with a new passing-box in his hands. 

At the same time that the Governor Moore was attacking her another 
large Rebel ram, the Breckenridge, ran into the Varuna and crushed in 
her side. The Rebel became entangled with the Union ship, and drifted 
around with the current until her unarmored part became exposed, and a 


few shots from the Varuna’s rear guns set her on fire, and her commander 
was glad to run her on shore and escape. Meantime Captain Boggs, finding 
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that, with her side “ stove in,” his vessel was rapidly filling with water and 
sinking, ordered her to be run on shore. But his gunners continued to 
fire at the Moore, which was also soon in flames, until the water came up 
to the port-holes of the Varuna through which they were firing, and the 
guns could no longer be managed. Then Captain Boggs ordered all his men 
to leave the hold and come on deck. He watched anxiously at the hatch- 
ways while the wounded men were being handed up, and afterwards saw 
most of those who were not wounded scramble on deck, but he was not 
a little pained to find that his favorite powder-boy did not come up through 
the hatchway with the rest. He turned away full of sorrow at his loss, and 
was about to ask about him, when the little hero, saluting him, said, — 

“ All right, sir; I report myself on board.” 

He afterwards explained that when the water began to pour into the port- 
holes he had thrown himself out of one into the water, and by swimming 
a few minutes had reached the ship again and scrambled on deck. The 
captain and his crew remained on the bow, which was aground and above 
water, and were soon taken off. Of course among the rescued was the little 
“ powder-monkey,” who became quite famous in the fleet, and whose brave 
explois on that day were told by his captain in a report which was sent to 
the good President Lincoln, and read by him and his counsellors in the 
Cabinet meeting. Oscar Peck, if still living, is now a young man about 
twenty years of age. I hope he has always behaved as bravely as he did in 
the famous battle of the forts, and that he will do nothing to disgrace his 
brilliant early record. 


THE SERGEANT OF THE STAFF. 


Johnny Clem was not leSs brave than Oscar Peck or Casabianca. He was 
a small, delicate little fellow when I first knew him, and when he enlisted 
and joined General Rosecrans’ army in Tennessee he was not more than 
twelve years of age. He was allowed to join his regiment as a drummer- 
boy because the officers and men were fond of him, rather than because he 
was expected to do any duty. He was a sort of “ pet of the regiment.” 

During the famous siege of Chattanooga, in which the Rebels nearly sur- 
rounded General Rosecrans’ army in that city, and almost starved it into 
surrender, Johnny Clem’s regiment was ordered on an expedition to obtain 
food or supplies for the besieged armies. During a long and tedious march 
across the mountains Johnny and some others were captured by the Rebel 
cavalry under General Wheeler, and taken before that, officer. General 
Wheeler was very anxious to obtain information about our army at Chatta- 
nooga, and at once began to question his prisoners in regard to the numbers 
and position of the troops of General Rosecrans, and the amount of ammu- 
nition and food which they had in Chattanooga. Hemet with very little 
success in examining the men, but when he came to little Johnny Clem he 
thought to frighten him into telling all he knew. But to the first question 
asked him Johnny returned a very positive answer. 

“]T won’t tell you anything,” he said. “/am no traitor.” 
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Now this General Wheeler was a traitor, for he had been educated by 
the United States government at its military school, and had deserted from 
its army to fight against the flag of his country. So Johnny Clem’s answer 
exasperated him. 

“You little rascal,” exclaimed General Wheeler, “answer my questions, 
or I ‘Il have you taken out and shot.” 

“You may shoot me, but I won’t tell,” replied Johnny Clem, stoutly. 

“Tl have you hung in five minutes,” exclaimed Wheeler, enraged still 
more by the coolness of the boy. 

“T am not a rascal,” said Johnny Clem in reply, “and you have no right to 
call me so. I ama United States soldier, and you dare not hang or shoot me.” 

And in spite of the rage of Wheeler and the show of preparations to hang 
him, Johnny Clem stoutly refused to tell anything. At last General Wheeler 
ordered him to be taken away. During the night the Rebels had to break up 
camp, and also to release their prisoners, who again joined their comrades. 
His fellow-prisoners, very proud of Johnny, related how he had behaved in 
General Wheeler’s presence. This account coming to the ears of General 
Rosecrans, he sent for Johnny Clem, and at once made him a sergeant, and 
attached him to his staff. An order was sent to the quartermaster for a 
uniform for Sergeant Clem ; but it was found that there were no uniforms 
in the camp which would fit a boy of thirteen years, and small for his age. 
Then one of General Rosecrans’s officers sat down to his desk and wrote 
out the story of Johnny Clem’s bravery and of his promotion, and the fact 
that there was no uniform in camp small enough to fit him, and sent it to a 
newspaper. It was published, and copied all over the country, and from 
many cities in the North came handsome blue uniforms, with the decora- 
tions of a sergeant embroidered on the sleeves in gold lace, and soon 
Johnny Clem had the largest and richest wardrobe of any officer in the ser- 
vice. He became known as the little “Sergeant of the Staff.” Afterwards 
he was attached to the staff of General George H. Thomas, whose recent 
death has been so much deplored, and followed him through all his battles 
to Atlanta, and was with him in the great victory at Nashville, and was much 
admired and loved by the officers. 

You see from this that it is never too early for a boy to be a hero. 
I have told you of five brave boys, all of whom were famous for courage 
before they were fourteen years of age, and one of them before he was ten. 
One perished in the act which made his name imperishable. One of the 
others, now dead, won renown as the defender of New Orleans during the 
war of 1812, and was President of the United States for eight years; and 
another, not yet a very old man, is the chief officer of the United States 
Navy, and the only man who has ever held the rank of Admiral in it. The 
other two are still youths, but they may yet become great men and high offi- 
cers in the army and navy. 

“Yes,” I think I hear you say, “ if there is another war.’ 

But I answer that wars are not the only opportunities for heroism. 1 
know the story of two lads who never heard a gun fired in battle, one of 
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whom performed a deed as brave as that of Oscar Peck, and the other an 
act as full of devotion as that of Casabianca. In order that you may under- 
stand their stories, I must first tell you of 


THE MONTHYON PRIZES. 


About fifty years ago—it was in the year 1820—a French lawyer and 
nobleman, the Baron de Monthyon, died at Paris. His last act was to 
continue, as far as his will could do it, a great and good work which he 
had been engaged in during his whole life, — that is, encouraging virtue by 
rewarding it. While living he gave all his time to the good of his fellow- 
creatures; at his death he devoted his large fortune to the same work. 
The greater part of it he gave to hospitals which he had established, but 
he devoted forty thousand francs to four prizes, to be called the Prize of 
Hygiene, or Health, the Prize of Science, the Prize of Literature, and the 
Prize of Virtue. The first prize was to be bestowed upon the person who 
during the year had discovered any mode of rendering work in mines and 
factories or at any mechanical art less unhealthy. The Prize of Science 
was to be given to any one who invented any means or instrument for 
perfecting medical science or surgical art. The Prize of Literature was to 
go to the author of the most moral book published. The Prize of Virtue 
was to be given to the person performing the most virtuous act. The 
French Academies of Science and Literature were to choose from all the 
world the persons most worthy to receive the prizes. The Prize of Virtue 
of 1837 was given to Jean Vigier, and that of 1841 to Etienne Lucas; the 
first for an act begun when nine years old, and the other for a deed done 
when he was only six and a half years old. 

The deed performed by Etienne Lucas was the rescue of another little 
boy from drowning. Walking one day in his father’s garden, he saw two 
children of a neighbor playing on the bank of the river Eure, a small stream 
which ran neat by. While watching them at play he heard one scream, 
and'saw the other fall over the steep bank. He had lost a little sister some 
time before by drowning in the same river and at the same spot, and he 
knew the great danger, yet he ran like a brave boy to help the little fellow 
who had fallen in. When he reached the bank he saw the poor little child 
struggling in the cruel water below. He immediately jumped off and waded 
to him, and caught him in his arms, and by hard struggling drew him to the 
shore, although the little one was insensible and very heavy to carry. When 
he reached the steep bank he found that he could not climb it with the 
burden in his arms, and he was afraid that his strength would not hold out 
very long. He told the little playmate of the half-drowned boy he had res- 
cued to run for help, and at the same time he began calling as loud as 
he could. A countryman passing by heard him, and ran to his assistance, 
and both the children were saved. This noble aci came to the ears of the 
wise men whom the Baron de Monthyon had selected to distribute the Prize 
of Virtue, and they decided that the prize for that year should be givep to 
the brave little rescuer. A gold medal, inscribed with his name and deed, 
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was given him; and, what was better, he was presented with a scholarship 
at an institution of learning, where he received a good education. 

Jean Vigier was twenty-eight years old when, in 1837, the French Academy 
voted him the Prize of Virtue, or the Prix de Vertu, as the French call it; 
but his virtuous act had continued day and night, year after year, for nineteen 
years, before it was heard of by the public. His story is of the true devo- 
tion of a son to a mother, and was as brave a deed as ever was performed. 

His mother was at one time rich, but on the death of her husband she 
found herself left a widow with four sons in extreme poverty. Two friends 
came to her aid, but one of them was only a poor curate, and the other 
was not wealthy. Her three eldest sons were old enough to work, and 
her friends obtained good situations for them, in which they could sup- 
port themselves. The youngest, Jean, a boy about nine years old, they 
determined to educate ; but after he had been nearly a year at school the 
widow’s friends found that they could not support both the mother and boy ; 
and, upon consulting with her, they decided on sending her to the hospital, 
in order that he might be educated. Jean was at his boarding-school, but 
his friend, the curate, intending to tell him what they were going to do with 
his mother, invited him home for a holiday. This little Jean was glad 
to do, for he was very fond of the good curate who was so kind to her, 
and who had encouraged him in his studies even to the extent of giving him 
a silver watch as a prize. While he was at the curate’s house the good 
man broke the news to him, and showed him an order for his mother’s 
admission to the hospital. 

“No,” said the little fellow, when he had read it, “my mother shall not 
go there. She would die of vexation. I will not return to school, but will 
go and labor to support her.” 

It was in vain that the curate tried to reason him out of his resolution. 
He consulted his brothers, and begged them to assist his mother ; but they 
refused, and told him to let her go to the hospital while he went back to his 
books: He said no, and then asked them to lend him a small sum to begin 
business, promising to repay them. They laughed at the idea of a mere 
infant going into business ; and one of them, envious because he had a 
watch, told him to sell that to get his capital with. He resolved to do 
so, and with the money obtained in exchange for the watch he bought some 
toys and cakes, and carried them about the streets and sold them at the 
doors of the citizens. In this way, little as he was, he earned enough to 
support his mother and keep her from the hospital and from starvation. 
When he grew older he became a servant in an inn, where he earned enough 
to maintain her very comfortably. At last his noble devotion to his mother 
reached the ears of the members of the French Academy, and the Prize of 
Virtue was awarded to him. It consisted of the interest on the ten thou- 
sand francs which the Baron had invested; and this sum he spent, — how 
do you suppose ? In making his mother more comfortable. This was truest 
courage ; and to my mind Jean Vigier was the bravest of the brave boys 
of whom I have written. 

Major Traverse. 
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HOW EDGAR LEFT HOME. 


| Aaa screams in the wood-shed frightened everybody in the house ; 
and Mrs. Drew ran to see what was the matter. She opened the door, 
and there stood her son Edgar by the work-bench, looking proud and fierce, 
with his fist doubled up; and there sat his little cousin Walter on the floor, 
his eyes shut tight and his mouth wide open, screaming as loud as he could 
scream. 7 

“Children! what is the matter?” cried good Mrs. Drew, hastening to 
see if Walter had had a finger cut off, or an eye put out, or a leg broken, 
for she was always afraid some such accident would happen to those boys. 

“He — struck — me!” screamed Walter. 

“He sha’n’t have my playthings!” said Edgar, shaking his head, and 
looking prouder and fiercer than ever ; and with his foot he began to push 
them under the work-bench. There was an express-wagon with four wheels, 
and a cart with two wheels, and a wheelbarrow with one wheel, a bow and 
arrow, a box of blocks to make houses of, an India-rubber dog that would 
bark and a cat that would mew, when you squeezed them, a jumping Jack, 
and I don’t know how many more things. Edgar had had most of the toys 
a good while, and had played with them till they no longer interested him, 
and they had long lain in his tool-chest at the end of the work-bench 
neglected and forgotten, and of no use to anybody. When his little cousin 
Walter came to live with him his mother said, “There are those old play- 
things of Edgar’s ; they are just what we want for Walter.” 

Walter was of course delighted with them. But Edgar, as soon as he 
found out that somebody else wanted his playthings, thought that Ze wanted 
them, ahd was unwilling to share them with Walter. If his cousin wished 
to take the express-wagon, Edgar said de was just going to take it, and 
Walter should n’t have it; then if Walter gave that up, and chose the cart, 
Edgar declared he must have the cart, — he was just going to draw chips 
in it. And so they quarrelled, in spite of all Mrs. Drew could say to make 
her son ashamed of his selfishness. 

But to-day she thought the time had come to put an end to these dis- 
putes about the playthings. So she stooped and put one hand kindly on 
the weeping Walter’s head, and took Edgar’s unwilling hand in the other. 

“There, Walter, don’t cry; you shall have the playthings, for I said 
you might. Edgar, how cam you treat your little cousin so? Remember, 
you are a great boy, almost eleven years old, and he is only five !” 

“I don’t care! I ain’t going to have him coming into this house, and 
getting all my things away from me!” 

“ Have you forgotten what you told me when his poor mother died? Said 
I, ‘Edgar, your little cousin has n’t any mother now, and he won’t have 
any home, unless we let him come here; how would you like to have him 
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for your little brother?’ ‘You said you would love him, and be very good to 

him.” 

“Yes!” muttered Edgar. “I thought we’d play horse, and he’d let me 
drive ; but he wants to drive half the time! The idea of Azs driving me/ 
I ain’t going to stand any of that nonsense, now, come!” 

“Look here, Edgar; do you know you are talking to your mother?” said 
Mrs. Drew. 

“T can’t help that! You always take his part against me. I’ve stood 
it long enough. I sha’ n’t stand it any longer.” 

Mrs. Drew looked at her boy in astonishment. After a moment’s pause 
she said, calmly, “ What will you do about it ?” 

“Tll have Walter go away. If Ae stays in this house, 7 won’t!” 

“Very well. Walter is going to stay in this house, and have kind treat- 
ment from everybody in it. I have talked to you enough. Your father 
and I have done all we could to make a good, generous, happy boy of you; 
and now if you wish to leave us, because you are too selfish to have your 
little cousin here, and too ungrateful to remember how you came by these 
very playthings, —why, you can go. And if you are resolved to be such a 
bad, rebellious boy, the sooner you go the better.” 

“Well, I'll go, then!” said Edgar, snatching his hand away, and walking, 
fierce and straight, up to his little bedroom, to pack his things. 

Mrs. Drew did not believe he would have the courage to go, or perhaps 
she would not have said what ‘she did ; but having said it, she determined 
to wait and see what he would do. She went into the sitting-room, and 
sat down to her work (she was making Edgar a skating-cap), but left the 
door open, so that she could see him as he passed through the entry. She 
tried to appear calm, but she could not help feeling very anxious all the 
while he was in his room; and when at last he came down stairs with his 
best clothes on, and a little bundle under his arm, her heart gave a great throb 
of love and grief, and it was all she could do to keep from sobbing outright. 

Edgar, on his part, had not believed that his mother would finally let 
him leave the house, any more than she had believed that he would go ;. and 
he thought it would be a great triumph to have her at the last moment en- 
treat him to stay. So he made a great noise tramping through the entry, in 
order to attract her attention. As he looked in, and saw her at work on 
his skating-cap, his heart almost failed him ; but he was too proud to stop 
then, and as she did not speak, he stalked out of the door, thinking she 
would call him back before he got past the gate. 

“ Edgar!” she said, rapping on the window; and glad he was to turn 
back, although he did so very sullenly. 

“What!” said he, with a cross, impatient look. 

“You are not going away without bidding me good by, are you?” said 
his mother, cheerfully, for she had got the better of her emotions by this 
time. 

“T didn’t know anybody wanted to say good by to me,” replied Edgar, 
gloomily, hugging his bundle. 
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“Why not?” said his mother. “If it is best for you to go, I am willing; 
but let us part friends. And I must see what you have in your bundle.” 

“O, I haven’t anything Walter will want; don’t be afraid!” said the 
envious Edgar, bitterly. 

Mrs. Drew paid no attention to this remark, which was intended to be 
very stinging, but quietly undid the bundle. 

“What! nothing but a shirt and a night-shirt, a pair of stockings and 
a handkerchief? Why, my child, it will never do to go away from home 
with so few things!” 

“ These are enough,” said Edgar, stifling his remorse and grief. “ You’ll 
be glad to give the rest to Walter.” 

“ But you will have to go to work, if you leave home, and you will want 
some every-day clothes.” 

The boy had not thought of that; and the prospect of living out some- 
where in the service of strangers was not very encouraging. 

“JT can’t carry a big bundle,” he said. 

“Well, then we will send you what clothes you want, if you will write to 
us, after you have found a place,” said his mother, tying up the bundle 
again. 

“T shall go to sea, and you will never hear from me again!” said Edgar, 
fiercely. He thought that would bring her to terms, but she appeared quite 
unmoved. 

“Have you money enough for your journey ?” 

“T have three dollars and a half.” 

“ Where did you get so much ?” 

“It— it — it’s some you gave me!” Edgar faltered. Then, finding that 
he was beginning to soften, he added, vindictively, “I can leave it for Walter, 
if you want me to!” 

“No, my child; you will want more than that; and you know I have 
never taken anything from you that you needed, to give it to Walter. It is n’t 
because I don’t love you, and would n’t do everything in the world for you, 
that I insist on your being kind to your little cousin. After you have been 
away from home awhile, living among strangers, who will not be to you 
what your father and mother and sisters have been, then you will wish you 
had been more kind to that poor little homeless, motherless boy.” 

Mrs. Drew wiped away a tear as she put back the boy’s purse. How he 
longed then to throw his arms about her neck, and ask her forgiveness, 
and promise never to be unkind to Walter again! But he was too proud 
for that, and he was angry because she seemed so willing to part with him. 

“What shall I say to your father and sisters when they come home, and 
ask for Edgar?” 

“ Anything you like; I suppose you’ll make out as bad a story as you 
can about me!” 

“O Edgar!” said his mother, reproachfully. Then, showing the skating- 
cap, “ What shall I do with this? I have spent so many happy hours over 
it, anticipating so much pleasure seeing you wear it this winter ; and there 
will be skating now in a few weeks.” 








“1 sha’n’t want it; and I don’t suppose I could have it long if I did; 
you ’d give it to Walter the first time he teased for it,” muttered Edgar, 
turning to go. 

He knew how cruelly unjust this taunt was, and he wanted her to reply 
to it. But she only said, “Well, Walter shall have the cap. He will be 
the only boy we shall have to love and care for now. But, Edgar, it is going 
to rain. There is no need of your starting in bad weather. You can wait 
till morning, if you like.” 

“No, I’d rather go now!” And away he strode, with a tragical air, so 
full of sorrow and anger and remorse that he could not say another word, 
nor look back without bursting into tears. 

Little Walter, now just beginning to comprehend what the great trouble 
was, ran after him, and caught him by the arm. “Don’t go, Edgar!” he 
pleaded ; “don’t go! Come back, and I won’t ask for your playthings any 
more !” 

But Edgar shook him off rudely, and slammed the gate, and so bade 
good by to his comfortable, happy home, and went out into the great, lonely 
world. 

It was going to rain, sure enough. The sky was dark, and a few drops 
already began to sprinkle the dust of the road. One fell on Edgar’s hand 
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and another on his cheek. The earth had never looked so dreary to him; 
he had never felt such cold, ominous rain-drops before. “She ’ll be cer- 
tain to call me again before I’m out of sight,” thought he; and O, how he 
hoped she would! But she did not. 

She saw him go up the long hill, carrying his little bundle, farther and 
farther, dimmer and dimmer, under the darkening clouds, — her darling boy! 
Would she ever see that little coat, those trudging feet again? Every 
moment she expected he would relent and turn back. The rain will cer- 
tainly send him home!” thought she ; and so she watched and prayed till 
he was out of sight. 

The rain set in, slow and chill, not like a shower, but like a long, dismal 
storm. An hour passed, and no disheartened little boy with his bundle was 
seen coming down the hill. Then it grew so dark and rained so hard that 
his mother could not have seen him even if he had come. 

Edgar walked on very fast at first, without any idea where he was going, 
crying bitterly, and muttering to himself, “1 won’t go back now! I don’t 
care if I do get wet! I'll drown myself, then I guess she’ll feel bad! 
Ill go to sea,—I will! Ill come home a rich man, and put up at the 
hotel, and not go to see her; and I'll drive a fast horse past the house, and 
make all my old friends presents, and — boo-hoo-hoo!” wept the wretched, 
angry boy, unable to support his heart with these spiteful fancies. 

Patter, patter went the rain, darker and darker grew the way; and now 
the serious question forced itself upon his mind, where was he to pass the 
night? Why not go to the-hotel now? , Because everybody knew him in 
the village, and it would look so strange for him to go there for lodgings, so 
near home. “I ’ll go where nobody knows me; Ill crawl into a barn some- 
where, and sleep on the hay.” 

Lights began to appear in the farm-houses he passed, their cheerful beams 
making the rain and darkness seem all the more dismal to his lonely heart. 
In one warmly lighted doorway a woman appeared and called, “ Come, my 
son, come to supper.” “ All right, mother,” answered a cheery boy’s voice 
from the door of a barn close by; “I’ve got the chores all done now.” 
And Edgar saw a lad about his own age go into the house with a brimming 
pail of milk, — go in to light and warmth and supper, and the comfort of a 
mother’s presence, while he, houseless, motherless, hungry, drenched, wan- 
dered on in the darkness and rain. 

“1’ll go into the next barn I come to,” thought he. And there was one 
near by; but just as he was gliding stealthily to the door a man came out, 
and seeing him, exclaimed gruffly, “What do you want here? Clear out, 
you little beggar!” 

Edgar was frightened, and ran away as fast as he could. He walked about 
half a mile farther, then sat down on a stone-wall by the side of the road. 
Not a person was passing, not a light was to be seen anywhere. Night had 
now fairly closed in, and it was raining still. And there Edgar thought of 
the past and of his dismal prospects. 

“1 wish Walter had never come to our house! Making a row ’twixt me 
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and mother! I was happy as I could be before. I didn’t use him very 
well, I know. I’d got through with the playthings, and he might have 
had ’em. I don’t blame him for wanting to drive me once in a while. And 
I don’t blame mother for taking his part. I was mean and selfish. I wish 
I was back there. Father’s got home by this time, and Jane and Ellen. 
They ’re eating supper now. I sha’ n’t ever see any of mother’s good toast 
again! I wish I was dead!” And Edgar, jumping from the wall, which 
tumbled down after him, walked on again blindly and miserably. 

In the mean while his father and sisters Aad come home, and his mother 
had anxiously told them what had happened. 

“ Don’t be frightened,” said Jane ; “he ’ll be glad to come back again.” 

“No he won’t,” said Ellen, “he’s so stuffy.” 

““T wish,” — Mrs. Drew, now greatly alarmed, appealed to her husband, — 
“T wish you would go after him, and see if you can find him, or hear from 
him. It don’t seem to me that I can live through the night unless I can 
know that he is safe.” 

But Mr. Drew said, “The rogue! I’m of Jane’s opinion, — he ’ll come 
home for supper and a dry bed. At all events, he will know enough to go 
in out of the rain.” 

The family sat down to supper; but a sad supper it was. All were 
anxious about Edgar, and as the rain beat against the windows, they could 
not help wondering if he was out in it. 

After supper Mr. Drew said, “I believe I will go out and see if I can 
track him.” So he lighted a lantern, and took an umbrella, and went off in 
pursuit of the fugitive. 

In an hour he came back — without him. 

“ Could n’t you find him ?” cried out the despairing mother. 

“What! hasn’t he come home yet? I expected to find him here 
before me. It’s an awful night!” 

It was now getting very late. Mrs. Drew did not dare to say what she 
felt ; she could not stay in the presence of the family ; but she went up the 
stairs to her boy’s little bedroom, and entering where all was dark, threw 
herself upon her knees by his bed, and began to pray, in a voice convulsed 
‘ with anguish, for the welfare and safe return of her dear lost child. 

“ Mother !” sobbed out a well-known voice by her side. 

“ Edgar, you here!” she cried. : 

“Yes, mother!” said the penitent, under the bed-clothes. 

In her joy she threw her arms about him, and it was a minute before she 
could control her feelings sufficiently to ask, “ How came you here? how 
did you get in?” . 

“] was ashamed to have you see me, and I climbed up the apple-tree on 
to the piazza, and got in at the window, about half an hour ago. And, 
O mother, I have been so unhappy —and I know I’ve been a bad boy — 
I know I don’t deserve it, but if you w// forgive me — ” 

Forgive him! Why, the happy mother had never loved him so in all her 
life. She went and told his father and sisters, and brought him up a plate 
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of toast she had kept warm for him, and stood by while he ate it, sitting up 
in bed. 

“TI tell you, mother,” said he, “I’ve found out what ome is, and you 
won’t catch me leaving it again in a hurry. I thought of it, sitting on that 
stone-wall in the rain, and I did n’t go much farther after that, you ’d better 
believe ; but I turned round in a little while, and came as straight back as 
ever I could. I crossed by Towner’s Lane, and that’s the way, I suppose, 
I missed father. O, what toast! It’s the best toast, and I’ve got the 
best father and mother, and the best home and sisters, there are in this 
world! And see here, mother,” — Edgar looked up earnestly in her face, — 
“if I can’t afford to be a decent sort of boy in such a home as this, just send 
me off again, that’s all!” 

Need I add that she has never yet had occasion to send him off again? 

Ff. T. Trowbridge. 


BERTIE’S PIONEERING. 
III. — HOUSEKEEPING ON THE PLAINS. 


B* the end of the second day at the White House, housekeeping was 
fairly under way. Two little benches, a cupboard made from an old 
- packing-box, and a table, had been constructed. The last was the most 
difficult to make, there being nothing for legs and very little for a top. 
The house had never been finished off inside, so a framework was made and 
fastened to the upright posts of the walls, and a top pieced out with shingles. 
Rather rough, but it held a tin plate as well as mahogany would have done. 
Up to this time Mr. George and Bertie had lived on crackers, cheese, and 
jam ; but the completion of a table was so suggestive of what Western peo- 
ple call a “square meal,” that Bertie, who had been rearranging the things 
in the cupboard, declared he was hungry, and was sent at once to pick up . 
some wood near the creek for a fire. In two minutes he was back again. 

“But, Mr. George, I guess you’ve forgotten one thing. How can we 
cook dinner without a stove ?” 

George meditated. “I have it, Colonel,” he said. “Come with me” ; and 
Bertie followed, wondering how they were to manage, with neither chimney 
nor stove, and how the spade he had been tdid to bring would help them. 
Back of the house was some ploughed ground, and here George stopped, 
turned up some pieces of sod, and cut them each about two feet long. 

“ll cut and you carry to the side of the house,” he said; and Bertie car- 
ried till he had some twenty or thirty pieces lying there; then Mr. George 
came up and began to place them very much as a mason lays the foundation 
of a house, leaving a space inside about eighteen inches wide by three feet 
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long and eighteen inches high. From the beginning each sod overlapped 
the one under it about an inch inwards, so that when the right height was 
reached only about a foot remained to be covered. For this a tough sod 
was selected, and two holes cut in it, —one for the coffee-pot and one for 
the frying-pan. Then nearly the whole front of the stove was cut out, and 
a door made to fit the opening, a draft being left at the bottom. Thena 
chimney-flue was cut at the back near the top, and George, rubbing his 
hands, said, ‘‘ Now, Colonel, the stove ’s done; bring on your wood.” 

“T don’t believe it will burn in such a contrivance,” said Bertie; but 
within five minutes the roar of flames inside proved it would, and that a sod- 
stove was more comfortable to cook by than an open fire. The draft was 
perfect, and the stove continued in good order all the time they stayed 
there, the only trouble being when it rained. There were only occasional 
showers, however, and they were never obliged to wait more than half an 
hour for a meal. 


To-day, a dinner of baked potatoes, fried ham, bread, and apple-sauce 
made the place seem like home, Bertie said. The only drawback was the 
dish-washing afterward. 


ee ee 
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“Let’s do as the Pawnees do,” said Bertie. “I saw ’em wash their 
dishes by slatting ’em back and forth in the wet grass.” 

“I’m surprised at you, Colonel, — when we own a dish-cloth, and there’s 
a creek full of water close by! No, sir; we’ll be civilized till the dish-cloth 
is worn out, if no longer.” 

“Well,” said Bertie, while waiting for the water to heat, “there’s one 
good thing about our house, — everything ’s so strong it can’¢ be cracked or 
smashed. I think it’s splendid to slash round just as you’ve a mind to, 
and never break anything.” 

“So do I, Colonel. That’s one strong reason for coming into the wilder- 
_ness. I can’t sit still, you know, —never have in my life, mother says ; 
and your mother knows that I’m responsible for half the breakages in her 
house. It’s delightful to kick the furniture, without a fear of injuring it, 
and to throw the dishes about the room whenever you like.” 

It took some time to wash the dishes, and put everything in place again. 
When this was done, Mr. George said, “ Now for a walk. We'll see if 
we can borrow some ink to write up the journal, which we’ll take into 
Schuyler and mail to-morrow. Those two houses at the west are new; 
we ’ll try at both.” 

Maple Creek was low, and they crossed it on stepping-stones, Bertie 
mentally determining to have a wade very soon. They walked on over the 
rolling prairie toward the low house, nearly two miles away. The occupants 
proved to be Germans, who were delighted to see any one, and at once 
offered them a seat on the ground inside the house, where not a chair, bed, 
or even a box was to be seen. A small bag of meal and one tin pail formed 
their entire outfit for housekeeping. The sun shone in through the cracks 
in the roof, which were nearly as wide as the boards that covered the 
remainder of it. On the wall hung two meerschaum pipes, and in one 
corner was a keg of smoking-tobacco, from which the large, pleasant-faced 
German filled his pipe when it became empty. Opposite him, on a pile of 
dirt, sat the equally large wife, whose fat, smiling face had not a trace of 
care, and beamed with admiration whenever she looked at her husband, or 
peeked through a knot-hole close by at her son, a boy of fifteen, who was 
chopping wood outside. They knew only a few words of English; but as 
George could speak German easily, he talked with them some time about 
their prospects. They had planted corn and potatoes, and expected to live 
very comfortably on these. They appeared to be wretchedly poor, but not 
a word of complaint came from them, and Bertie wondered at what seemed 
their perfect contentment. 

“ They ’re an astonishing couple,” said Mr. George, as he and Bertie 
walked on, “but I don’t doubt they will succeed. No ink there. We must 
try the next house.” 

They found a more comfortable building, tolerably furnished, but with 
an atmosphere of such discontent and bitterness that they were glad to 
get away, after borrowing a little ink. A woman with sharp, discontented 
face, who rocked back and forth continually in a squeaking chair, insisted 
on telling her story, to which Bertie listened with wide-open eyes. 
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From her own account it would seem that she had had everything that 
money could buy till a year after her marriage, when her husband failed in 
business, and, not knowing what to do, at last took up a homestead on Maple 
Creek and began farming. Here they might have done well, but, as George 
found in other visits, the husband, a young, energetic man, was kept back in 
every effort by the whining, utterly good-for-nothing wife, who sat rocking 
from morning till night, while he did the housework and went about in rags. 

“1?’d rather live with those Germans, I do believe,” said Bertie, with a 
long breath, as they left the stifling house. “It’s awful to hear anybody 
fret so every minute. Why didn’t you tell her what a hateful thing she is ?” 

“That wouldn’t have been the way to cure her, I think. Here are 
nearly twenty houses on the line of this creek, Bertie. I wonder if we shall 
learn something about them all before we go home. Every one has a 
story, you know.” 

“Nothing ever happened to me,” said Bertie. “ Perhaps there will, 
though, before I’m aman. There’s a fire yonder, Mr. George. I guess 
there ’s an emigrant-train. Let’s go and see.” 

The light proved to be a camp-fire, around which were gathered some 
twenty or thirty men, women, and children, cooking their evening meal. 
Seven canvas-covered wagons were close by, and the tired oxen which 
had drawn them through the day were feeding on the prairie. The people 
were all Swedes, and could only smile good-naturedly at their visitors, who 
soon turned homeward. 

“To-morrow we ’ll begin working regularly,” said George, as they were 
making ready for bed. ‘You and I together must see if we can’t finish a 
sod-wall ‘for the back of the cattle-shed. We won’t work too hard, because 
we have come here for our health, you know.” 

“T think I’d rather do a little something than not,” was Bertie’s last 
remark for the night; but when morning came he was almost ready to take 
it back, and declare that the bed was better than anything. A bath in the 
creek waked him up, however, and then for an hour they cut and carried 
sods to the great field where the shed was to be built. Then came break- 
fast and dish-washing, then another hour’s work; by this time the sun 
had come out hot and scorching, and they found the coolest place they 
could, and wrote or talked or told stories till dinner-time. So they worked 
from day to day. From four to six in the afternoon were the best working- 
hours of the day. Then came supper, and a long walk afterward over the 
prairie, sometimes making calls at one house or another, and always watch- 
ing the glowing sunset as they returned. Saturday afternoon they walked 
into Schuyler, mailed their journal, and got their package of letters and 
papers, and then went to Henry’s boarding-place, where they stayed till 
Monday morning, going to the little church on Sunday, and ending the day 
with their usual walk. 

Three weeks went by in this way. A very stupid life some of you will 
think ; but Bertie worked and fished and heard stories, and every Saturday 
afternoon in Schuyler was sure of just as many hand-car rides as he chose 
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to take, for he was a favorite with all the workmen on the road. Bertie 
received long letters from Gracie and little John. He wished they were with 
him, but he could never be made to declare himself homesick. Every day he 
wrote, or rather printed, a few lines to his mother, thus making quite a letter by 
the end of the week ; but this was harder work, he said, than laying sod-wall. 

The fourth Friday there came a very heavy rain, which lasted all night, 
and on Saturday, as they set out for Schuyler, they found the bridge over 
Shell Creek had been carried away, so that they were prisoners, unless 
they swam over. The creek, ordinarily only two or three feet deep, was 
now five or six, and whirled along so wildly that George thought it unsafe 
for Bertie to swim, and so they turned back, a good deal disappointed at the 
loss of letters. One of the neighbors brought them at night, however, and 
reported the creek to be falling, and next morning they found it safe enough 
to swim across. Tuesday the neighbors on both sides gathered together 
to rebuild the bridge, and Bertie for once had wading enough. All the 
pieces of the old bridge which could be found were gathered from the banks 
on both sides, and floated up to the spot on a raft, which Bertie poled along. 
By afternoon the bridge was finished, and one heavy-eyed man who had 
worked energetically, but who had gone away for a few moments every 
half-hour or so, staggered off toward a cluster of houses which lay at the 
north, and Bertie saw that he carried a brown jug. 

“Is he drunk?” he whispered. “I didn’t know people in the country 
ever got drunk.” 

“In country and city both, Colonel ; though he, poor fellow! is the only 
one I know of near us. He is drinking himself to death, and, like all drunk- 
ards, it would be next to impossible for him to stop. It is curious that his 
next neighbor is an opium-eater.” 

“What’s that?” said Bertie ; and then followed a long talk, wherein he 
was told, not only what opium-eating is, but also the story of De Quincey, 
who has written a famous book on the horrors of the practice. Bertie 
listened, inwardly resolving he would never be bound to such a bad habit, 
and went to bed to dream all night of more bridge-building. 

Two days afterward one of the neighbors rode by and stopped a moment. 

“ You have n’t seen anything of Harding, I suppose?” he said. “He’s 
been missing since Tuesday. I should n’t wonder if he’d fallen off that 
log he has to cross, going over the creek, and been drowned.” 

“Ts that the drunken man?” Bertie asked. “Why don’t somebody look 
for him ?” 

“We have,” said the man, “and more are going to look to-morrow; it’s 
my opinion, though, he’s drowned” ; and the man drove on whistling. 

“T should n’t think he cared much,” said Bertie, indignantly. “It’s 
dreadful to think that perhaps he’s drowned.” 

“ More likely he went off to fill his jug, and is now lying drunk in some 
barn. He may go home to-day.” 

Two or three days passed, and still no news of Harding. The geigie 
whom they saw in Schuyler on Sunday thought he must have been drowned. 
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On Monday Henry walked out with the young minister, intending to fish in 
Maple Creek, and spend the night at the White House. There was every- 
thing desirable for supper but bread, and so Bertie volunteered to run to 
the next neighbor’s, a mile and a half away, and borrow a loaf. He went 
on, half walking, half running, stopping a few minutes at the little prairie- 
dog village, none of whose inhabitants he had ever succeeded in catching, 
and laughing, as he always did, at their somerset into their holes when they 
caught sight of him. 

By the time he had got the bread and turned homeward it was sunset, and 
a red light flooded the prairie, making it appear almost as if fire were sweep- 
ing over it. Bertie glanced at the copper-colored sun slowly sinking, and 
thought, “ What a hot day it will be to-morrow!” Then he walked on, 
coming presently to some tall grass, high above his head. He stopped a 
moment to watch a little peewit, which flew before him, trying to draw 
attention from the nest which he knew must be close by. Bertie never 
robbed nests, but he liked to count the eggs, and watch the wide-mouthed 
young birds, and so he turned aside from the path, and went toward a bush, 
where he thought the nest must*be, and, parting the branches gently, looked 
through it. No nest, but there was quite a thicket of bushes just beyond, 
and he determined to try each one. As he reached the third the mother- 
bird flew up, uttering sharp cries, and Bertie, sure now he was right, had just 
laid his hand on the bush, when he saw, lying directly under it, an old boot. 

“Queer that there should be a boot here,” he thought, giving it a little 
push, and then a harder one when it did not yield. As he did so he stum- 
bled and fell, and the long grass bending beneath him showed the figure of 
a man lying there. Bertie’s first impulse was to cry out and run, — but he 
was not easily frightened. 

“It’s somebody that’s gone to sleep,” he said to himself, and went softly 
toward his head. Then he did scream and try to run, for the brown jug 
was still held tight under one arm, and the blackened, swollen features he 
knew were Harding’s. 

How Bertie got home he does not know even now. As he ran through 
the tall grass, it seemed to him as if the dead man were following and swing- 
ing his jug at him; and when he burst into the White House, where all 
were wondering at his long stay, he looked for a moment at George, and 
then, for the first time in his life, fell fainting on the floor. 

“ Harding is dead in the bushes,” he said as he opened his eyes and saw 
George kneeling by him ; and then the sick, frightened feeling came over him 
again, and he lay still a few moments, swallowing the spoonful of brandy 
and water George gave him. Presently he sat up and told what he had 
seen. Henry and the minister started off at once to attend to the removal 
of the body, and they did not get back till nearly nine. Bertie felt better by 
this time, but wanted no supper, and lay quietly listening to the singing and 
prayer which followed, glad he was not alone. 

The next day poor Harding was buried, the people all turning out to the 
first funeral among them. In a day or two afterward Bertie and George 
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shut up the White House, left the key at Henry’s, where they spent the 
night, and the next morning started on their homeward journey, Bertie two 
inches taller, two inches broader across the chest, and twelve pounds 
heavier than when he left home. The suit of clothes with which he started 
had been worn out, and the jacket and trousers of farmer’s drill which had 
taken their place were also the worse for wear. Little remained of the 
hat but its checkered lining, and if Bertie had not been in good company 
he would have passed for a disreputable-looking little beggar. 

Gracie and little John, who had walked down the old military road to 
meet Bertie, stared in amazement at his scandalous appearance. Ann, 
too, was shocked; but mamma said, as she looked at her muddy, tanned 
ragged, shoeless boy, that he need not mind what was said, now that he had 
really got well. 


Helen C. Weeks. 
~~ GER 


OUR MENAGERIE. 


IlI1.—ANTS. 


ice last time we opened this menagerie we exhibited our largest animal. 
This time we will show the smallest. Let us see how much the size 
of the brain has to do with intelligence. If you have your head examined 
by a travelling phrenologist, he will tell you that it is a good thing to have 
a large one. But if you have a very big one yourself, very likely some boy 
will say to you, — 
“‘ Little head, little wit, 
Great head, not a bit.’ 

Now let us see how it is with the family of ants, for though their brains are 
small, their wits are great. Nothing on earth but man can surpass the de- 
vices of those little heads, no bigger than if they belonged to so many pins. 

And do you know that there is not a creature on earth, not even man, 
which can build anything so large in proportion to itself as the race of ants ? 
The larger quadrupeds, even the “ half-reasoning elephant,” build nothing 
at all. The little coral insect does not build, properly speaking; for the 
coral islands are composed merely of the hard parts of innumerable bodies ; 
they do not construct anything deliberately as the ants do. But the ermites, 
or white ants of Africa, build houses higher than the huts of the negroes 
around them, and more firmly put together. The traveller Andersson, in 
his interesting book called “‘ Lake Ngami,” describes some of these houses 
as being twenty feet high and more than a hundred feet round. 

These houses are made of clay, and become, when dried, almost as hard 
as brick or stone, so that hunters ascend them to look for game and the 
wild buffaloes mount them for the same purpose. Of course it takes a vast 
number of ¢ermites to make these buildings, but it requires great intelligence, 
too, for if they did not know how to work together they would only be in 




















each other’s way. It takes intelligence as well as strength and numbers to 
make a skilful and orderly work. It took a great deal of all these to make 
the pyramids of Egypt, which are four hundred and fifty feet high, and the 
largest works ever built by man. But the mounds of the fermites are built 
by architects less than a quarter of an inch high; and the pyramids would 
have to be ten times their present size before they could be in proportion to 
these insect-houses. 

The ¢ermites are not true ants, but their general structure is the same, 
and so are their habits. And the little ants of our fields and paths, if you 
watch them closely, will show you how their African cousins work. Watch 
how they dig their tunnels and cover them in, like so many railway engi- 
neers. See how they stop, every now and then, to study out their plans; 
how they consider all obstacles and avoid them; how they use every leaf 
and stick and straw, to make a wall or a roof for their galleries. Who is the 
foreman, or “boss,” as men sometimes say? Sometimes a single ant has 
hit upon a new plan; he goes to work on it; the others soon adopt the 
improvement, and help the skilful inventor ; they are all as busy as possible, 
and yet they all have their common plan. The queen lays her eggs; the 
workers take care of them, and keep running with them from place to place, 
always with some object. Almost all ants have several stories or sets of 
cells for their houses in this way. 





Then they watch the state of the weather very carefully. If the sunis “ 
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warm, and it will do the eggs good to be in the upper galleries, every little 
ant begins tugging them along to put them in a warm place. Then if it 
grows very hot indeed, so as to make the upper galleries too sultry, the 
eggs are carried down into the next row, where it is cooler. Then if a 
sudden rain comes, making these middle galleries too damp, up run the 
little busy workers, and carry all the eggs to safe chambers far underground. 
We sometimes think that a single baby makes a great deal of work in a 
house. But suppose that in every house there were a thousand babies, and 
that every baby had a nurse, and that all these nurses were running to and 
fro all day with the babies in their arms, carrying them from room to room, 
to sun them or air them or dry them, what a scene there would be, and how 
the nurses and babies would tumble over each other, up stairs and down! 
And yet that is what goes on all the time, in the ants’ nurseries. 

Our North American ants spend most of their time in these peaceful 
pursuits, though they can fight, too, as everybody knows who has hammered 
with a stick on a “ biting-ant’s nest” in the woods. But in South America 
these little creatures are more formidable, and there is a species called 
“foraging ants” (Eciton drepanophora), whose armies sometimes overrun 
the country. They form narrow columns, a hundred yards long, and march 
in military order, with their officers on the flank, to keep the rest from 
straggling. These officers are larger than the workers, and have great white 
heads, which are very conspicuous on the march. When once in motion, 
they fear nobody, but will attack men or animals, if found in their way. The 
custom of people whose houses they approach is to go out and leave every- 
thing open. Then the ants enter, search every corner and crevice, kill 
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scorpions, cockroaches, snakes, and lizards, and presently go on their way, 
bearing with them their spoils. It is said that the people are glad to see 
them approaching, expecting to be rid of all vermin by their means; and 
that a bird which travels with them, the “ant-thrush,” is always welcomed, 
as a sign of their approach. You will find a full account of the bird and 
the insect in a book called “ Homes without Hands,” by Rev. J. G. Wood. 





I believe we have no ants that travel in this way, but our American 
naturalist, Henry Thoreau, once saw a contest between two whole tribes 
of ants, who seemed to have met in his yard for that purpose. “One day,” 
he says, “when I went out to my wood-pile, I observed two large ants, the 
one red, the other much larger, nearly half an inch long, and black, fiercely 
contending with one another. Having once got hold, they never let go, but 
struggled and wrestled and rolled on the chips incessantly. Looking farther, 
I was surprised to find that the chips were covered with such combatants, 
that it was a war between two races of ants, the red always pitted against 
the black, and frequently two red ones to one black. On every side they 
were engaged in deadly combat, yet without any noise that I could hear, 
and human soldiers never fought so resolutely. I watched a couple that 
were fast locked in each other’s embraces, in a little sunny valley amid the 
chips, now at noonday prepared to fight till the sun went down, or life went 
out. The smaller red champion had fastened himself like a vice to his 
adversary’s front, and through all the tumblings on that field never for an 
instant ceased to gnaw at one of his feelers near the root, having already 
caused the other to go by the board ; while the stronger black one dashed 
him from side to side, and, as I saw on looking nearer, had already divested 
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him of several of his members. They fought with more pertinacity than 
bull-dogs. Neither manifested the least disposition to retreat. It was 
evident that their battle-cry was ‘Conquer or Die.’ In the mean time 
there came along a single red ant on the hillside of this valley, evidently 
full of excitement, who either had dispatched his foe, or had not yet taken 
part in the battle. He saw this unequal combat from afar, —for the blacks 
were nearly twice the size of the reds, — he drew near with rapid pace till 
he stood on his guard within half an inch of the combatants ; then, watching 
his opportunity, he sprang upon the black warrior, and commenced his 
operations near the root of his right fore-leg, leaving the foe to select among 
his own members ; and so there were three united for life, as if a new kind 
of attraction had been invented which put all other locks and cement to 
shame. I should not have wondered by this time to find that they had 
their respective musical bands stationed on some eminent chip, and playing 
their national airs the while to excite the slow and cheer the dying combat- 
ants. I was myself excited somewhat as if they had been men. The more 
you think of it, the less the difference. I never learned which party was 
victorious, nor what the cause of the war; but I felt for the rest of that day 
as if I had had my feelings excited and harrowed by witnessing the struggle, 
the ferocity and carnage of a human battle before my door.” 

I have only given a part of Mr. Thoreau’s description of the battle, but 
you will find the whole of it, together with the final fate of those three par- 
ticular ants, in his delightful book, called ‘ Walden ; or, Life in the Woods.” 
Almost any boy would enjoy the greater part of that book, for the author 
did what almost every boy thinks he would like to do, —he built himself a 
Robinson Crusoe hut in a wood, by the shore of Walden Pond, and lived 
there alone for two years, observing nature and particularly the habits of 
animals. 

I never saw a battle of ants, but when I lived in a tent in South Carolina 
I had all around me the curious little holes of a creature that feeds on 
ants, though it is no bigger than they are, — the ant-lion (A/yrmeleon for- 
micarius). 1 had read about this little insect, as most children have, but 
I had never before seen it, except in its complete state, when it is a pretty 
lace-winged fly. But the remarkable part of its life is passed in the grub 
or larva state. Then it is a soft heavy little thing, with feeble legs and 
nothing strong about it but its appetite and its jaws. But how is it to get 
its living? It feeds on other insects, but as it cannot chase them, it must 
find a way to bring them to it; just as if we should sit at table and the 
turkeys and chickens should come flying into our mouths. This is the 
way. 

The ant-lion chooses a sandy place, and then crawls round in a circle two 
or three inches in diameter. Then it makes another round, inside the first, 
a little deeper, and jerks the sand outward with his head. Then it makes 
an inner circle deeper still, and so on, always scooping up the sand and 
throwing it out, until at last it has made a regular little pitfall, shaped like 
a cone; and then it lies at the bottom, with its jaws or forceps just sticking 
out of the sand, waiting for dinner to come. 
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Dinner comes by and by in the shape of some little ant, roaming round 
for its own dinner, and attracted by this queer little pit. Almost all animals 
have some curiosity, and so the ant 
looks over the edge. His feet slip in 
the soft sand, the more he struggles 
the faster he slips down, and the ant- 
lion, wriggling up half-way to meet 
him, soon has him in his strong jaws, 
) that never let go. In the struggle the 
sand is thrown about, and the pitfall 
is often so destroyed that it is easier 
to make a new one than to repair the 
old. I have seen a hundred of these 
tiny burrows beside each other in the 
woods, and have often put into them 
little pieces of stick or straw, that I 
might see how easily these obstruc- 
tions slid down, and how eagerly the 
little ant-lion seized upon them. It 
seemed a selfish and lonely way of getting one’s food, besides the treacher- 
ousness of it. For I never saw two ant-lions in the same dining-room, and 
you cannot have as much sympathy for them as for those who are collecting 
food to keep their families from starving. At any rate, it shows that if ants 
have sharp wits, they are needed to resist such very intelligent enemies. 
The most remarkable ant I have ever seen described is the agricultural 
ant (Atta malefaciens) of Texas. It is a large brown ant, living in families, 
which occupy mounds or “ cities,” as they are called, set upon artificial hills, 
three or four feet in diameter. Around these mounds the ants smooth away 
the surface for three or four feet farther, in all directions, and make a sort 
of farm of this cleared region. They are said actually to plant the seeds 
of a certain grass of which they are fond; then they keep the crop clear 
of all other weeds and grasses ; then they harvest the seeds, clearing the 
chaff away, and storing the rest for winter use. They tend it as carefully 
in winter as they tend their eggs and grubs, drying it when damp, and 
throwing it away if spoiled. Their harvest-ttme is November, and after har- 
vest they clear away the stubble and leave the surface bare till the next year. 
I must say that I think this rather a tough story, but it is believed by Mr. 
Darwin, a celebrated naturalist, who read an account of these ants before 
the Linnean Society of London, April 18, 1861. The discoverer of the 
ants was Dr. Lincecum of Texas, who said that he had watched them for 
twelve years, and knew that it was all true. If so, it is the most remarkable 
piece of instinct told of any animal, and we shall find in all our memagerie 
nothing to equal the agricultural ant. 








T. W. Higginson. 
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IN BUSINESS FOR HIMSELF. 


Ae the middle of June drew near, Loot began to look heavy and sleepy. 
His mother went through the programme of fears that she always had 
when Loot looked in any way unusual,— measles, mumps, scarlet fever, 
whooping-cough ; for Loot had let all the diseases escape that a boy of 
thirteen ought to have caught long before. But the symptoms neither 
changed nor increased. Loot was only sleepy. 

His mother knew that something must be weighing on his mind, and she 
was troubled about that, as she had been about the imaginary mumps and 
measles ; but she knew, too, that Loot was a strange, independent, quiet 
boy, and that he would drop his burden for her to carry just as soon if she 
waited as if she asked for it. Loot dropped it very soon. 

One morning he came down to breakfast, sleepy as he had been all the 
month. As he was breaking his egg, it occurred to him that he might as 
easily break the ice which he felt had been thickening between himself and 
his mother. So the yolk of his egg and the yolk of his trouble ran out 
together. 

“ Mother, have you ten dollars?” She very nearly knocked the coffee-urn 
over, Loot’s voice had so much of a start in it. 

“Why, yes,” she said. “I should think I might raise as much as that. 
There are my city bonds, or I might sell my new bonnet.” 

“But, truly, mother, have n’t you ten dollars that you might lend me, 
and never miss it?” urged Loot. 

“No, Loot; I hope I may never be so rich that I shall not miss ten 
dollars.” Loot’s mother had some very funny ideas about money. The poor 
folk around knew more than Loot about those ideas. 

“But could you spare me ten dollars, if I were to pay you pretty soon?” 
said Loot. . 

“Yes, I think I might if you could pay me a high rate of interest. Not 
in any ‘trouble, I hope, Loot?” His mother changed her half-playful tone 
to one wholly anxious. « 

“No,” said Loot ; “just,this. You know every Fourth of July there has 
been a Fair here, and a refreshment-table. Now this year there is n’t to be 
any, and I may as well set up a candy-tent; don’t you see? But all the 
money I have in the world is fifteen dollars. I’ve thought and thought how 
I might get more, and I can’t think of any wer except to sell my new skates ; 
but I could n’t get anything for them in June.” 

“ Why could n’t peoples skate in ’e ice-house?” asked Criss-Cross, with 
vague notions of roofed skating-rinks. 

Criss-Cross was Loot’s little sister, who had been baptized Christiana, 
and called Criss-Cross ever since because she was always crossing every 
one’s plans with some little experiment of her own. 
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“Where would you get your stock in trade, Loot?” questioned his 
mother. 

“Send to Portland for it,” said Loot. 

“ But where would you sell it? You can’t rent the town-hall, you know, 
as the Fair people do.” 

“I'd take that tent that father used to carry when he went off fishing 
up country. I should like to make money as father did.” 

When Loot wanted to do anything “as father did,” he generally saw in 
his mother’s great, blue, quiet eyes that he might do it if he could. Loot 
used to wonder if those blue eyes saw father, out through the wide blue 
sky. 

Tt was arranged that his mother should lend him ten dollars, and that he 
should send for his candy by the next boat, for the Fourth of July was very 
near. 

Criss-Cross’s little feet ran after him as he left the table, for her little ears 
had taken in every word, and her little fingers pulled his hair, which she 
could just reach, and so she drew him down. Indeed, it was rather depth 
of feeling than height of body that made it far for him to come. 

“Pease to gi? me some o’ you’ candy when ’e boat comes,” she whis- 
peringly begged. 

“You shall have some, Criss-Cross,” said Loot. He felt already more like 
Mr. Southmayd than Mr. Southmayd himself could feel. 

Loot found the tent up in the attic with a fish-scale or two on the outside 
of it. He took it to a washerwoman to be made white and fresh for the 
Fourth, and then sat down to write his candy order. 

HIGHLARKEY, Maing, June 26, 1869. 
MEssrs. CHECKERBERRY & CHOCOLATE: 

DEAR Sirs, — Please send to me, by boat express, fifteen dollars’ ($ 15) 
worth of your best-selling common candies, mostly lozenges, gum-drops, 
and stick candies. Also eight dollars’ ($ 8) worth of nuts, and two dollars’ 
($ 2) worth of lemons. 

I will pay the bill when I get the goods. You may make it C. O. D. 
Yours truly, 
Loot STRING. 


P. S.— Please send these things right away, as I want them at once for 
the Fourth of July. 
L.S. 


C. O. D. was technical language. Loot had learned only the week before, 
that when a selling party marks a package with C. O. D. he means to say, 
“Tt puts far from me the temptation of keeping it back, if I am not paid till 
you get the package”; and that a buyer in requesting a package er 
marked with C. O. D. means only to say that he thinks so too. 

Loot directed his letter, and sent it at once. Friday, the second day 
of July, the expressman drove up to Mrs. String’s door, with a box on his 
wagon and a very broad smile on his face. 
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“Loot!” called the expressman ; and you may be sure that Loot was not 
slow to make his appearance. 

* Do you know who belongs to this box, or anything about it?” asked 
the expressman. 

“It is mine,” said Loot, loftily. 

“T’m glad I’ve found out what your name is. Here’s the bill. Hum! 
Kind o’ heavy!” And the man let the end of the box come down — bump! 

Loot took out the pocket-book which he had carried with him from four 
to five o’clock for the last three afternoons, for the particular reason that he 
did not wish to have to run to his mother for it when the box came, and 
paid the man. 

Then he read the direction. There it was in great, black, painted, curled 
letters : — 

Loot Ftrng. 
Highlarkey, 


Maine. 


The first thing that Loot did was to sit on the box till some boys who 
were passing got quite out of the way ; the next thing was to carry it into 
the house, tear off the cover, and burn it up. 

Then he looked over his stock in trade. There were little square pound 
packages of stick candy, boxes of gum-drops, boxes of almond-drops, sugar 
kisses, two boxes of lozenges, and a box of pink melting-looking drops with a 
crystal sparkle in them, that Loot liked the looks of better than of the others. 

He tasted one. 

“ These will sell first,” he said to his mother. 

She tasted one. 

“They are wine-drops,” she said. Loot had joined the Independent 
Order of Good Templars only the month before. He looked blankly at his 
mother, and she looked keenly at him. 

“ What shall we do with them, Loot?” she asked. 

Loot felt farther from fortune than before, for the wine-drops were expen- 
sive; but he bravely took them down to the brook behind the house, and 
threw them in; and a lot of young trout came and nibbled at them, and 
when Loot went down the next day, neither wine-drops nor trout were 
there. He says that the trout ate the drops. I have no doubt that they 
did and were poisoned by them, for not a trout has been seen there since. 

After putting the wine-drops to soak, Loot hunted up all the glass jars 
and big-mouthed bottles that he could find, and filled them with candy ; 
but they would not hold it all, so he put the rest into his mother’s preserve- 
di . Then he took the bill and marked his goods at prices adapted to 
theFourth. 

If you will trace, in your last year’s diary, the month of July till you come 
to the figure 4, you will see that it stands over against a Sunday. You will 
know, then, that Loot was obliged to arrange everything that he could on 
Saturday night, and celebrate the Fourth on the Fifta after all. 
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Monday came, beautifully blue and bright and bustling. Every boy had 
on his best jacket, and every girl her thinnest white dress. Every jacket 
pocket had a little roll of scrip in it, and every white dress was pulled down 
a little at one side by pennies, more or less. 

Loot’s tent was set up in the early morning, with a broad counter across 
the front, covered by a iresh white cloth that hung to the ground. Under 
the counter and behind the cloth, was a tin pail filled with spring water, a 
box of washed ice from the ice-house, and the lemons. Soon there was a 
line of little faces outside the counter, and a row of little hands held above 
it; some wanted a stick of candy, some this, and some that. Loot felt very 
happy and business-like. 

The little people came first, because their mothers had dressed them 
first to get them out of the way. But it was not long before the heavier 
business came, —vof, orders for nuts by the pint, lemonade for two, lem- 
onade for three. 

Loot had a capital way of making lemonade. He learned it from an old 
man who kept a lunch-house on one of the roads in the White Mountains. 
First, he put in the fine white sugar, then the lemon, — half a lemon to a 
glass, — then the ice, then the water ; and it certainly was the best lemonade 
that you have ever missed tasting. 

Towards the middle of the day a bright idea struck Loot, — that he might 
have some strawberries and cream ready for the older young peopléjwhen 
they should come home from their ride round Skuduc Pond. So he waited 
till he saw a poor-looking boy go by his tent ; and you need not wait long 
anywhere, even on the Fourth of July, to see a little boy so ragged that 
you may be sure he is thinking of money that he must earn, but of none that 
he has to spend. 

When Loot saw’ him, he called, “I say, Jim! Want to earn thirty 
cents?” 

“ You bet!” said Jim. 

“Then find another boy, and go and pick strawberries for me till five 
o’clock. You can each earn thirty cents,” said Loot. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Jim, “I?ll go.” And he was gone. 

There is nothing more pitiful among children than to hear one boy say 
“sir,” to another of his own age, and never know it till it is said. But you 
don’t care anything about that now, nor do I either. 

All day long Loot’s tent was the centre ot attraction to the children. A 
little world of quarrels and play, of love and torment, of laughing and crying, 
of eating and headaching,.spun round there from morning to night. 

Loot himself was looked upon as a king; and little Criss-Cross sho 
reflected glory, as a queen. She was petted and held and teased, t 
felt that she was the main cause of the good luck of the whole esta 

Loot counted his money at noon ; he had taken fifteen dolla 
a great deal to come from the pockets of little clean jackets 
dresses. 


6 
Late in the afternoon the people from the pond came honjg, more tired 
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and hungry than sentimental ; and then Loot showed that he was really and 
truly a business man, however he might be hampered by circumstances in 
transacting it. He opened a side door in his tent, and cleared a space on 
the green grass floor; then he spread two little round tables, with plates for 
four at each ; brought eight chairs from the house, and made so charming 
and cool a place of it that there were eight immediate occupants. 

Jim had come with the strawberries, and Criss-Cross had brought over 
cream. Strawberries and cream were so soon out of sight that but for the 
testimony of eight reliable persons I should never believe there had been 
any. 

Now this is simple enough to tell, but there are not many boys who would 
foresee demands and bring supplies into the market to meet them so quickly. 
That faculty of foresight is about all that makes one me grow into a suc- 
cessful business man when another fails. 

As night came on, Loot packed away the stock that was left, and was 
surprised to find it so much. The lemons and the berries were all gone, 
but some nuts and candy were left. Loot took it all home with him, and sat 
down, tired enough, to count his money, and was astonished again to find 
that he had so much. He brought his higher mathematics to bear on it, 
and found that he had cleared fourteen dollars. : 

He held a consultation with his mother about what it would be best to 
do néxt. 

“ Might give it to Criss-Cross,” said Loot ; “1 promised her some.” 

“‘T suspect that she would be Criss-Crosser than she is now if you were 
to do that,” said his mother. 

“I might give it to the poor.” He thought that that would just suit his 
lady-mother. ’ 

“T should prefer to give them money,” she answered. 

“T have it!” said Loot. “Ill keep open shop till it is gone.” 

So that was settled ; and every night the candy was packed, and every 
morning it was opened, for three days, when it was nearly gone, and Loot 
had made eighteen dollars and eighty cents. 

“T shall just about get up to twenty with the rest,” said Loot one night, 
while he was packing. 

Criss-Cross heard him. 

The next morning trade was dull, and Loot was growing a little tired of 
the candy business. He wanted to be an’ overseer or a ship-builder for a 
while, and see if he should n’t like that better. As a means to that end he 
thought he would run down to the ship-yard and see what was going on. 
called to Criss-Cross. 
riss-Cross! Crissy-Crossy! Criss— Oh! there you are, are you?” 
s!” said Criss-Cross. “ Course I am.” 
ou stay in the tent here a little while ?” asked Loot. 

id Criss-Cross, condescendingly, “ ’i¢¢/e ’ile.” 

- Loot. ‘Now be a good Crissy, and don’t be a Crossy; and 








« Well) 


if any one es, say I ’ll be back in a minute.” 
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“O yes! Of course,” said Criss-Cross. After Loot had been gone a 
good many minutes, a big boy came along. ; 

“ Hullo, Criss-Cross } where ’s Loot?” asked the big boy. 

“ Back in a minute,” said Criss-Cross. 

“Ts this all the candy he has left?” pursued the big boy. 

“O yes,” said Criss-Cross. 

“ How much would you take for it, now?” said the big bartering boy. 

Here was a chance for Criss-Cross. No chance could be better. She 
sat and thought, with her head on one side, her eyes rolled up, and her 
hands clasped. Had n’t Loot said that morning that he meant to get twenty 
for the rest ? 

“Where you get you’ ’ittle knife?” asked Criss-Cross. The big boy had 
in his hand a little pewter case-knife of his sister’s. 

“ Bought it,” said the big boy. 

“You gi’ me ’ittle knife and — twenty, and I'll give you candy,” said 
Criss-Cross. 

“ Twenty cents ?” asked the big boy. 

“O yes! of course,” said Criss-Cross. So he took the candy, and she 
took the twenty cents and the pewter knife, and that was the end of it. 

When Loot came home, he was crosser than Criss-Cross herself for about 
three minutes. Before these three minutes were over, the little girl had told 
him all about the candy and the knife and the twenty cents. 

“ You said you would n’t be gone any, Loot ; and you were gone a/ways,” 
argued Criss-Cross. 

Then Loot took her up in his arms and hugged and kissed her, and said, 
“O well, Criss-Cross, you are only a girl, and of course we could n’t 
expect you to sell candy, and I love you dearly.” 

“O yes! Of course,” said Criss-Cross, with the bent head, and the 
rolled eyes, and the folded hands. 

And that was all that was said about it. 

Loot was a smart boy; but, between you and me, I think he was a little 
mistaken about Criss-Cross. The reason that she didn’t sell the candy to 
greater profit was— not because she was a girl, but — because no one had 
ever taught her to sell candy. 

Mary B. Harris. 


‘Mending the Nets. 


MENDING THE NETS. 


. break of day our sails we spread, 
Our blithe keels cut the scented foam, 
And when the west is painted red 
We put the rudder hard for home. 
Yoho! yoho! for the little bay, 
With its strip of sand where the children play, 
And bright eyes watch for the boats to come! 


My work beneath my fingers grows. 
O happy life beside the sea! 
Yon shifting tide that ebbs and flows 
Runs over golden sands for me. 
For kindly voices fill the air, 
And friendly faces are everywhere, 
And the world is as bright as bright can be. 


I’m bound to where the white crests are showing, 

And the fresh winds are blowing, and the shore sinks low; 
I’m bound to where the salt spray is flying, 

And the merry waves are trying to catch us as we go. 


The sun is shining bright and clear, 

As if he too were just made free ; 
The ripples on the beach I hear, 

And, when I raise my eyes to see, 
There’s a great expanse of gleaming blue, 
And the wheeling gulls and a sail or two, 

And a boat drawn up that belongs to me. 


My nimble shuttle weaves my net: 
What work is hard when the heart is light? 
No more the overseer is set 
With whip to guide my fingers right ; 
For the Lord took pity, and he spoke, 
And the weeping stopped and the fetters broke, 
And a morning rose on the black man’s night. 


I’m bound to where the white crests are showing, 
And the fresh winds are blowing, and the shore sinks low; 
I’m bound to where the salt spray is flying, 
And the merry waves are trying to catch us as we go. 
° Lily Nelson. 
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IF WISHES WERE HORSES. 


NCE upon a time, — the precise date does not signify, but somewhere 

about the time when water ran up hill and bean-stalks grew a hundred 

feet high, when gorgeous palaces sprang up like mushrooms in a single 

night, and geese laid golden eggs, —in short, about the time when “ wishes 
were horses,” that happened which I am going to relate. 

Once upon a time, then, a little girl was walking by herself through a 
quiet country lane. Her name was Florilla, and she was on the way to 
spend the afternoon with her cousin Myra. 

She seemed in no haste to get there, however, for she fluttered in and 
out, hither and thither, like a butterfly. Now it was a field-mouse’s nest 
which attracted her notice, —and anon she paused to listen to the lilting 
song of the oriole, or to watch the dragon-fly in his wild waltz over the 
pool. Thus engrossed, she gave no heed to the weather, until she felt a 
drop of rain on her forehead, and, looking up, saw that the sky, which, 
when she started from home, was as blue as her frock, had now become as 
gray as grandmamma’s best pongee. 

“O dear! O dear!” cried Florilla, “it’s going to rain. It a/ways rains 
when I want té go anywhere.” 

She hastened on, but the great drops began to patter down, leaving long 
exclamation-points upon the flowing ribbons of her hat and her pretty silk 
dress. 

She ran under an oak-tree for shelter, and, stamping her little foot impa- 
tiently, exclaimed, “I wish it would stop raining, and never rain again, — 
never /” 

“¢ Never’ is a long time,” said a voice, and, looking up, the child beheld 
standing beside her the queerest figure that ever was seen. 

He had a merry face all dimpling with smiles, and although it was a 
human face, it at the same time reminded one of a great jolly sunflower ; 
his hair, which hung down over his shoulders, resembled ribbon-grass, and 
over his head was a bright arch like a rainbow. He was dressed in a suit 
of vivid green, and his shoes were made of the cups of the nepenthes. In 
his hand he carried a watering-pot of silver, festooned with lilies and cow- 
slips. 

“TI am the Genius of the weather,” said he. “I have heard your wish, 
and, if you are really in earnest, I should like to oblige you. But consider 
well ; never is a long time.” 2 

“T am in earnest, and I don’t need to consider,” exclaimed Florilla. “0, 
I shall be so happy!” 

“Are you sure of that?” asked the Genius. “Perhaps you have not 
thought how much depends on the rain. Suppose we begin with a week?” 

*O no, that will not do at all,” said Florilla; “for next week there is to 
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* 
be a picnic at Strawberry Island, and the week after is my birthday, and I 
am to have a party on the lawn, and the week after that I am to go with 
papa to the seashore, and — O dear me, a week is nothing at all!” 

“It shall be as you say,” said the Genius, “but take this reed,” drawing 
one from the watering-pot, “and if ever you should change your mind, one 
blast upon it will summon me.” 

So saying he seemed to fade slowly away, and to become absorbed in 
the oak-tree under which they stood. At the same moment the clouds 
parted and the sun shone out gloriously, and with a light heart Florilla 
tripped away to her cousin Myra’s. 

When she went home at night she put the reed away in a drawer, “just 
to remember the Genius by,” as she said to herself, though she was quite 
sure she should never want to use it. 

“Fine growing weather,” remarked the farmers one to another, as a week 
passed on without a drop of rain; but the second week they began to shake 
their heads doubtfully, the third to talk despondingly of “the drought” ; 
the fourth a universal wail was heard throughout the land. The crops 
which had promised so well now threatened to come to naught, and 
housekeepers were at their wits’ end to contrive meals for their families 
without vegetables, and pickles and preserves for winter use without fruit. 

As to the washerwomen, they ran frantically about the streets with pails 
and mops in their hands, crying, “ Water, water!” when there was nat a 
drop to be begged, borrowed, or stolen. ° 

The weeks went on, and the sun rose and went through the heavens and 
set, a lurid ball, its rays untempered by a cloud as large as a man’s hand. 

The fields which the mower’s scythe had passed over were dry and yellow. 
The leaves hung sear and drooping, and if a breath of air stirred their still- 


- ness it was like the simoom that sweeps over the desert. 


Florilla learned that things can look very dismal even in fair weather. 

But that was not the worst of it. Streams and rivers dried up which had 
never been known to be dry before ; cattle were driven miles to water, and 
many of them died with thirst. Men and horses fell down with sun-stroke, 
and at last a grievous sickness broke out. 

Florilla heard all these things talked about, but she was too much a child 
to understand them fully. Still it made her feel uncomfortable, and one day, 
when the conversation ran upon a ship at sea which was five days without 
fresh water, she quietly slipped out of the room, and went down to the 
brookside. But the brook was no longer there! Only a broken, rocky 
channel remained, on the pebbly bottom of which lay shoals of dead min- 
nows. This shocked Florilla more than anything she had seen, for between 
her and the animal world there had always existed a wonderful sympathy. 
Besides the minnows there was one old trout who seemed to be just breath- 
ing his last. “ Poor fellow,” said Florilla, pityingly, “don’t look so sad. 
I'll take you home and put you in the water-pail, and then youll revive 
again.” 

“Talk not to me of water-pails,” said the trout ; “for why should I wish 
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to live when all my companions are gone? But for you, we might still be 
disporting ourselves in the cool water. You have always pretended to be 
our friend, but you have proved more hard-hearted than boys with their 
fish-hooks. They only kill two or three, or a dozen at most, but you have 
caused us to perish by hundreds. Go away, cruel child, and leave me to die 
in peace.” 

Florilla turned away without speaking, and the next thing she saw was a 
bird sitting on a bough with drooping head and wing. “Come, cheer up, 
little bird, and give me a song,” said she. 

The bird raised its head feebly, and said, “I and my mate sang at your 
chamber window every morning just as the day broke, until you caused this 
terrible drought to come upon us, but, alas! we shall never sing there again. 
Go along, little girl, for you have been more heartless than the boys with 
their bows and arrows.” 

Florilla went a little farther and saw a honey-bee on a thistle. “O you 
pretty little brown bee, show me where you keep your honey,” said she. 

“Alas!” said the bee, “how can you expect me to gather honey when 
you have caused the flowers to wither and die? I advise you to run away 
as quickly as you can, for the bees are all very angry with you, and, should 
they see you, would very likely sting you to death.” 

Florilla took the bee’s advice and hastened away. 

Pretty soon she came to a pasture where some cattle were seeking shelter 
under the scorched and withered trees. The poor creatures were stretched 
upon the ground, their tongues were lolling from their mouths, and they 
were panting with the heat. 

“ Ah, that is the little girl who caused the springs to dry up,” said a fine 
large ox, fixing his mild eyes reproachfully upon Flerilla. “ All our lives 
we have labored patiently for her and hers, and this is the reward we get.” 

“ And we,” said the cow, “although we have not worked in the plough or 
the cart, we have given her butter for her bread, cream for her strawberries, 
and milk to make her fat and rosy; and now she comes to triumph in our 
misery. Go away, go away, ungrateful child.” 

“Well, if this is the way I’m to be treated, I may as well go back again,” 
said Florilla, — and she ran as fast as she could toward home. The first thing 
she saw, when she came to her father’s yard, was old Dobbin gazing sorrow- 
fully into the empty watering-trough. She went up to him, and laying her 
hand on his mane said, “Come, I see you have nothing to do, let’s have 
a canter up and down the yard.” 

“‘ My cantering days are over,” answered Dobbin, sadly ; “many a long 
mile have I carried you, and, strong as I am, I have suffered you to guide 
me as you listed ; and yet, in order that you might go to parties and wear 
fine clothes, you have deprived me of water through all these long, hot 
summer days. I am so dry that I verily believe, if you were to touch me 
with a lighted match, I should blaze up like tinder.” 

“Just so with me,” said the hen, who was sitting on the pump; “and 
yet you expect me to lay an egg for your breakfast every day. How is 
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anybody going to lay eggs on an empty stomach, I should like to know? 
The grasshoppers have no more moisture in them than so many chips, 
neither have the beetles, nor the squash-bugs, and as to the garden, I might 
as well go and scratch for seeds and grain in the gravel-walk. Cut, cut, cut, 
— get out! get out!” 

“QO Bruno, will you forsake me too?” cried Florilla, throwing her arms 
round the neck of the old house-dog. Bruno snarled, snapped at her, and, 
clearing the fence with one bound, set his nose to the west, and darted 
away, away, till he plunged at last headforemost into the great round red 
setting sun ! 

Then Florilla threw herself upon the ground, exclaiming, “There is no 
creature loves me!” The precise words which King Richard the Third 
uttered on Bosworth field, but it is not likely the child knew anything of 
that. 

“ There is no creature loves me!” exclaimed she, and sobbed as though 
her heart would break. 

By and by, as she lay there weeping, she chanced to remember the reed 
which the Genius had given her ; and, wiping her eyes on her little white 
pinafore, she went to her bureau and took it from the drawer where it had 
lain so long. Then she stole to the garden, and, concealing herself behind 
a tall sweet-brier bush, blew a faint silvery note. In an instant the Genius 
was at her side. 

“ Well, what now ?” said he. 

“ Rain, — O, give us rain!” said Florilla. 

“Certainly, if you wish it,” said he, “but remember to-morrow is the 
picnic at Cedar Grove.” . 

“ No matter for the picnic,” cried she. 

“ And Sunday you want to wear your pretty sea-green frock, which water 
spots, you know.” 

“TI can wear my old serge and my riding-hood,” said Florilla. 

“ Hoity-toity ! here’s a change indeed! But perhaps you are thinking 
of a shower only, while nothing short of a week’s storm will put things where 
they were before. Just think how dismal it will be to stay in the house 
looking at the weather-cock, and wishing it would stop raining, and never 
rain again, — ever.” 

“T shall not be so foolish again,” said Florilla, blushing to hear her own 
words repeated by the Genius. 

“Then you don’t think you are quite wise enough to manage the 
weather ?” 

“Ono, indeed.” “ 

“Good ; but mind, you must never complain of my management, even 
though it should sometimes cross your plans.” 

“1 never shall, for I shall be sure you know best.” 

“Excellent. I see you have learned a good lesson, my child, and, de- 
voutly hoping that you may not forget it, I bid you adieu till we meet 
again.” 
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“ Adieu,” said Florilla; but the Genius had already faded away, and there 
remained only the sweet-brier bush nodding in the sultry breeze. 

That night Florilla was awakened by the pattering of rain upon the roof, 
but no music had ever sounded to her so sweet. The storm raged for days, 
but no weather had ever seemed to her so delightful. When at last the sun 
shone out again, he shone upon a world refreshed and rejuvenated: the 
trees and grass bore the tender hues of early spring, the flowers looked up 
in thankfulness, the brooks went on their way rejoicing to the river, and the 
river moved majestically on its “grand march to the sea.” The birds sang, 
the bees gathered honey, the hen cackled over her new-laid eggs, Dobbin 
frisked and capered as in his colthood, the fishes darted joyfully through the 
sparkling water; and every living creature, in its own way and manner, 
joined in the general jubilate. 

When, one fine morning, old Bruno came trotting in at the east door, as 
if he had just returned from a journey round the world, Florilla’s happiness 


was complete. 
Ruth Chesterfield. 


SPF SBIR LS OO 


A LILY’S WORD. 


MY delicate lily, — 

Blossom of fragrant snow, 

Breathing on me from the 
garden, — 

How does your beauty 
grow? 

Tell me what blessing the 
kind heavens give ! 

How do you find it so 
sweet to live? 


“ One loving smile of the 
sun 

Charms me out of the 
mould: 

One tender tear of the 
rain 

Makes my full hearf un- 
fold. — 

Welcome whatever the 
kind heavens give, 

And you shall find it as 
sweet to live.” 

Lucy Larcom. 























ENIGMAS. 


No. 40. 
I am composed of 16 letters. 
My 14, 9, 8, 3, 4, 10, 4, 12 is an island in 
the Mediterranean Sea. 
My 1, 12, 4, 13, 15 is one of the United 
States. 
My 2, 7, 4, 11 is a lake in North America. 
My 9, 14, 4, I2 is one of the grand di- 
visions of the earth. 
My 3, 16, 7, 4, 6, 10 is an isthmus in 
America. 
My 6, 5, 13, 16, is a mountain in Sicily. 
My whole is a great body of water. 
AN.S. 


No. 41. 
I am composed of 21 letters. 
My 20, 6, 4, 8, 17, 10 is used in the cars. 
My 2, 3, 18, 5, I is necessary to life. 
My 21, 9, 18, 19, 13, 14 is in front of fires. 
My 7, 11, 12, 15 is the fruit of an ever- 
green tree. 
My 16, 3, 12 is an important person in 
her own fowlish estimation. 
My whole is one of Dickens’s most de- 
lightful works. 
Mammoth Cave. 





No. 42. 
I am composed of 22 letters, 

My 2, 6, 11, 15 is the soldier’s home. 

My 5, 9, 10, 3 is proud. 

My 13, I, 17, 4 is what we often do to an 
apple. 

My 18, 14, 21, 7 is asound made by a cat. 

My 12, 19, 20, 8 is acid. 

My 16, 22 has occurred five times in this 
enigma. 

My whole is a proverb fit for April. 


No. 43. 


I am composed of 16 letters. 

My I, 6, 3, 15, 5 is the name of a month. 

My 3, 6, 14, 13 is what people do not like 
to be caught in. 

My 10, 3, 6, 7, 4, 16 is a country in 
Europe. 

My II, 2, 3, I, 9, 7, 8 is an Eastern State. 

My 2, 6, 3, 8, 5 is what we live on. 

My 4, 9, 10, 10, 12, 16 is very good at 
breakfast. 

My whole is the name of one of Shake- 
speare’s most popular plays. 

“ Tennyson.” 


ILLUSTRATED REBUSES. 


No. 44. 


ryt hlic 


No. 45. 
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No. 46. 
My First. 
I have no feet to run, 
I have no wings to fly, 
Yet neither hare nor swallow fleet 
Can speed so fast as I. 
But swift as is my flight 
( My swiftness none perceive ; 
ly I seem to loiter everywhere 
“From morn till dewy eve.” 


My Second. 
Alike a shelter and a care, 
Manifold the shapes I wear. 
In every city, every town, 
You may see me, — up and down. 
Nay, towns and cities could not be 
But for multiplying me, — 
No churches set in grassy space, 
Bank, nor store, nor dwelling-place. 
His hearth and home I give to man, 
And every comfort that I can. 
Though never I forsake him, he 
| Often, often leaveth me! 


My Whole. 
Voiceless and blind to every snare, 
I say to passers-by, “ Beware!” 
Though I can reach no helping hand, 
From where in chainéd strength I stand ; 
A friend in need, a friend indeed, 
My warning men are swift to heed. 

H. M. K. 





No. 47. 


TWENTY ENGLISH POETS. 
1. Three fourths of a machine, and a 
weight. 
2. A metal, and its artificer. 
The gypsy’s home, and something noisy 
and useful. 
. A pronoun feminine, and a part of a 
farmer’s wealth. 
5. A domestic animal, and one half an in- 
dividual. 
Idle things, and true merit. 
. What all have been, or still are. 
To use cruelly, and to fasten together. 
A pronoun masculine, and improper 
plural. 
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10. Two fifths of an amphibious creature, 


and a path. 

11, A merry old soul, and the top of a 
mountain. 

12. The home of thousands, and two 
thirds of a priceless treasure. 

13. What the Thames never was, and a 
robber’s abode. 

14. Two thirds of a Christian name, and 
a near relation. 

15. A,cage in the Zodlogical Gardens, and 
a nice joint. : 

16. Half a nut, and half a visitor. 

17. A friend at the breakfast-table, and 
half a town. 

18, The ornament of summer, and part of 
a landscape. 

19. An unpleasant wild fruit, and an aux- 
iliary verb. 

20. A painful injury, and a great multi- 
plier. G. G. 

No. 48. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADE. 
Foundation Words. 
You do not like to hear my voice, 
I do not bid your heart rejoice ; 
My muttering sounds wake many a fear, 
And fall discordant on the ear. 


You often gaze upon my face, 

As it reflects the deep-blue sky ; 

A type of boundless power and love, 
I speak of Him who dwells on high. 


Cross Words. 
My notes are always heard alone ; 
Their melody is all my own. 


By Romans brave I oft was worn, 
With graceful folds I draped the form. 


My ugly shape you cannot see, 
In Eastern tales you read of me. 


A lovely name for maiden fair, 
I breathe a perfume through the air. 


So fair and calm, so wondrous bright, — 
You hail my coming with delight. 
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ILLUSTRATED 


REBUS.—No. 49. 


A.M. K. 


PUZZLES. 


No. 50. 
ALPHABETICAL PUZZLES. 

What letter causes a small word to 
make a loud noise ? 

What letter appalls a relative ? 

Whzat letter obliterates a tree ? 

What letter enables skill to take a rapid 
flight ? 

What letter makes a place of commerce 
lively ? 





What letter makes an article move 
swiftly ? A.M. 


No. 51. 
My frst is in hover, 
My ext is in cover, 
My ¢hird’s in a name, 
My xext’s in the same, 
My ft is in reek. 
My whole you may seek 
In the name of a Greek. 
M. H. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 52. 


ANSWERS. 


. Mother Goose Melodies. 
Horse Chestnut. 
. “* Perseverentia omnia vincit.” 
36. Each heart knows its own sorrows. 
((E chart) (nose) (it zones) (R o’s)]. 


. Our Young Folks. 
Bastile (Bass, Teal). 
Foundation Words: Muff, Knit. 
Cross Words: MonK, UrN, Fungl, FaT. 











Or all the birds that sing in May and June the 
merriest is the bobolink. So it seems to New 
England ears, listening to his wide-awake carol, 
that bubbles above the quieter warbling of meadow- 
larks, yellow-birds, and purple fivches, and scatters 
bold little dashes of music upon the ears of the 
boy at the plough, and the little country girl on 
her morning trip to school. 

The robin and the song-sparrow have had some 
verses sent to them through the “ Letter Box,” 
+ and it is no more than fair that our cheerful neigh- 
bor, the bobolink, should have a poetical trans- 
lation of his song given to our readers in the same 
way, since a friend has sent us one. Here it is: — 


THE BOBOLINK. 


Merry meadow bobolink ! 

White as snow and black as ink, — 
White the ruffle sound your throat, — 
Black your glossy velvet coat ; 

White your crest, and black your bill, 
And your bosom blacker still, — 
Little piebald, babbling elf, 

Caring only for yourself, — 

Ever joyous, ever singing, 

Ever through the lilies winging, 
Flitting here and flashing there, 
Never quiet anywhere, — 

Do you ever stop to think, 

Merry meadow bobolink, 

What a funny song you sing 

While you flutter on the wing? 

Rest, then, birdie, on that stake; 
Keep your black eyes wide awake ; 
Don’t you laugh, and don’t you wink, 
While I tell you, bobolink, 

In a half a dozen sounds, 

How your rattling nonsense sounds, 
When your crooked carol crazes 
School-boys, birds, and bees, and daisies. 


“* Bobolink, link-a-tink !’ Ho, pretty lass! 

Up in the sunny sky, down in the grass ; — 

Good morning, Miss Jenny Wren; sweetly you 
look, 

With feathers so bright from a wash in the brook. 

* Tweet-a-lee, tweet-a-lee, link-a-ti-ting !’ 

Come, Jenny, with me, on the daisies, and swing ; 

And out of their cups, my darling, we ’Il drink 

Dew-drops and honey-drops, ‘ sweet bodglink !'” 





“‘ Twittering lady-bird dressed in blue, 

Swallow of Summer, good morning to you ; 

* Pe-le-weet, pe-le-weet !’ your flight is so fleet, 
Your shadow goes dancing over the wheat,’ 
And over the mower who leans on his scythe 
To list. to my song, so merry and blithe ; — 

‘ Tink-a-lum, tink-a-lum !’ sprite of the air, 
Bobolink wishes your love to share.” 


“Hallo! Kitty Catbird ! what is the matter? 
‘Click, plash, twang, clatter-ti-clatter |" 

Come here on the lilies and swing and swing ; — 
Bobolink ballads together we ’Il sing.” 


“** Tweet, tweet !’ Goldfinch, out in the grove, 
Filling the shade with a chirrup of love, 
Trilling your song in one little note, 

Just hear a tune from a bobolink’s throat.” 


“* Tu-ra-lee, tu-ra-lee!’ cherries and clover ; 

Johnny ’s come home from ‘the war that is over ! 

Bessie is down in the grass on her nest, 

Brooding young bobolinks under her breast ; — 

Lilies bend over the water, I think, 

To look at their beauty, — never to drink ; — 

So here on the fence / sit and sing, 

Proud as a popinjay, ‘ dink-a-ti-ling ! 

Ho, ho, cleet! cleet !’ some other fine day, | 

My gay little finch, I "ll finish my lay. 

Good by for the.present! I ’d pipe a refrain, 

But there comes a school-boy down through the 
lane! 

I know by his step, I know by his wink, 

He ’s a stone in his hand for poor Bobolink. 

Good by, little birds ; ‘ ¢v#/-i-dink !’ good by: 

I ’ve opened my wings and away I must fly.” 


So the black-eyed bobolink, 
With a mighty knowing wink, 
Gives his snowy cap a shake, 
Flutters from the leaning stake, 
And across the clover-bed, 
Turning now and then his heaa, — 
Clears the meadow in his track 
Ere he folds his wings of black : 
And we hear him, as he passes 
Gayly o’er the nodding grasses, 
Singing “‘ 7ing-a-ling-a-link 1 
I’m a merry bobolink.” 

G. H. Barnes. 
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June is the loveliest of months, The very 
name seems full of the perfume of clover and wild 
roses. The sweetest flowers are in bloom, the 
grass is fresh, the roadside leafage dewy and dust- 
less, and the mild hine a refresh it to body 
and soul. Let us be thankful, dear Young Folks, 
that every year has a June in it, 

“ Then, if ever, come perfect days.” 





But there are always some sad hearts in a world 
which Death is continually wandering through. 
Lottie Hamilton sends us this pathetic termina- 
tion of her “ Turkey cousin’s”’ story. Our read- 
ers wil? be sorry with her, as we are, for little Jen’s 
death, 


“UNDER THE ROSE-BUSH.” 

Dear little Jen! So much dearer now she is 
gone! A few days ago, while we all sat talking 
of our darling, Frank brought in a letter. We 
knew it at once as one of the dear Turkey letters, 
and we were not long in opening it. O, what 
sad news it contained! Our Jen had gone back 
beyond the sea only to die ! 

A few weeks before little Jen died, Auntie Nell 
was very ill, — so ill that they did not expect her 
to live. One day she said to Jen, “ What will 
you do, darling, when you don’t have any mamma 
to take care of you?” 

Jen thought a minufe, and then said, in her own 
cunning way, “‘I guess God will take care o’ me. 
We ’llsee.”” God has taken care of her, but not 
in the way we expected. 

Uncle told us, in his letter, of her sickness and 
death, and then said, ‘‘ To-morrow we shall lay 
her under the rose-bush in the garden.” , 

O, how I wish I could see her once more! It 
seems as if I could almostteach the birds to sing 
the songs she used to love. 

The last words she said were, ‘Mamma, mam- 
ma.” And uncle said, “‘ Mamma is coming very 
soon, darling.”’ 

All the little relics we have of her are a tiny 
bead from the string she used to wear, anda little 
blue sack folded away in the drawer. 

The other day I went up garret, and there, among 
the books and dust, lay a little shoe, with its shoe- 
string all knotted as the little fingers had left it. 
I could n’t help sitting down and crying over this 
dear little shoe, for 1 thought of the pretty fat toes 
that used to cuddle in it, and of the little foot that 
would never pat around in it any more. 

I want to hear her say “ Yottie” again. She 
used to say so sweetly, ‘I do ’ove ’oo, Yottie!”” 

If I could only have one rose from the rose-bush 
over that dear, dear little grave, I think it would 
be sweeter than any other rose. 

Poor little lonely Addie says, ‘‘ Jennie gone way 
up in ’e sky, papa. I can’t see Jennie.” 

I wonder if our dear little “ punkins” will keep 
on saying and doing funny little things in heaven. 





If she does, I think the angels will be glad they 
took her. 

I expected to see her again some time ; but now 
all I can do is to look at the dear little laughing 
face that peeps at me from her picture, and ¢ry to 
think she is talking to me. A few days ago I 
went to my writing-desk for something, and there 
lay a dear little letter that Jen had written to me. 
Not written either, for there were only some 
scratches on it. But it told me pretty stories of 
little Jen. I could almost see the merry face and 
bright blue eyes, and the little fingers holding 
the unruly pencil, while she thought of Cousin 
“Yottie.”” 

If angels do watch over us, I hope little Jen 
will come to watch over me. 

It seems so sad for the pretty dimpled arms and 
the sweet red lips to be laid in the ground, even 
if they are under the roses ! 

Lottie E. Hamilton. 


Durinc two or three weeks of the early spring, 
the whole city of Boston held the thought of one 
little lost child in its heart, with motherly tender- 
ness. Three-years-old Nelly Burns was anxiously 
inquired for, evening by evening, at every fireside ; 
and tears of gratitude came to thousands of eyes 
that never beheld her, when the glad newsboys 
shouted, — sure of selling their papers now, — 
“Discovery of the lost child!” It is painful to 
think of a woman who could steal an innocent 
baby like Nelly away from a happy home, to 
bury her alive in filth and wretchedness; but 
now that the mother has her darling safe in her 
arms again, we know how much our own home 
happiness depends upon that of every other fam- 
ily, and are glad that every one of these little ones 
belongs to us all, “to seek and to save” when 
lost, and to love and care for when found. The 
small, sweet human blossoms that are cherished 
out of sight behind the brick-and-mortar walls of 
city streets are a comfort to the dreams of lonely 
people. This would be a dull world if everybody 
were grown up, — if there were no little children 
left. 

One of our correspondents has sent us some 
charming verses, which are not out of place in 
this connection : — 


A CHAMBER IN MY CASTLE. 


T have a “castle in the air.” 

Filled with many a vision fair ; 

But one bright chamber still is there, 
Warm, sunny, airy ; 

There oftenest my steps repair, 
There longest tarry. 


For fairest in that fairy place, 
There is a form of childish grace, 
A lifle smiling baby face, 





{| 


















My vision meeting ; 
She lifts herself to my embrace 
With eager greeting. 


Two little rosy lips and sweet 

My own with fragrant kisses meet ; 

Two little restless springing feet 
Too young for roaming ; 

Two little beaming blue eyes greet 
The mother’s coming. 


And closely, with a loving arm, 

I hold that precious baby form ; 

Her arms about my neck cling warm 
With soft caressing ; 

Her every breath is like a balm, 
Her touch a blessing. 


My air-built castle rarely is 

A scene of worldly luxuries ; 

Small place is there for wealth, or ease, 
Or fame, it may be ; 

Dearest of all its treasures, this 


My sweet dream-baby. 
&. S. P. 


ANOTHER EVENING AMUSEMENT. 
“ASSUMED CHARACTERS.” 


The spirits and wits of the company having 
been enlivened by the absurdities of “ Follow 
your Leader,”’ they will be ready to appreciate the 
more dignified amusement of ‘‘ Assumed Charac- 
ters." Let A leave the room while her mates 
decide on some well-known character whom she 
shall personate. 

We will suppose they fix on Pocahontas. A is 
then called back, and plied with questions like the 
following : — 

B. “How did you dare to do such a thing?” 

C. “Had you determined on it beforehand, or 
was it the impulse of the moment?” 

D. “Was not your father very angry?” 

£. “How did you enjoy your visit to Eng- 
land?” 

F. “Did you not sometimes pine for your old 
life?” &c., &c. 

A may answer the questions or not, just as she 
pleases. It is better to remain silent and listen to 
all the remarks, until] you are sure you have guessed 
the character assigned you, then reply in such a 
way as to show that you have done so... As, for 
instance, if the character given you is Cinderella, 
some such questions as these will be asked : “‘ How 
do your sisters behave now?” ‘‘ Have you looked 
in the traps lately?’ “Are you as fond of pump- 
kim as ever?” “Do you still prefer a yellow 
coach?” “ What number in shoes do you wear?” 
Feeling now quite sure who you are, you reply, 
“One and a half, in glass” ; and the person whose 
question gave you most light must go out next. 

L.D. N. 
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Hattie Adams. — We have written to you sev- 
eral times, directing to the address you sent us, but 
have received no reply. 


“ Sessie”’ of Rochester, and Biddie ¥. of New 
York. — Your compositions will be placed in com- 
petition with the rest. We consider you the same 
as subscribers, if you purchase the numbers every 
month, 


Emma S.— Thanks for your Denver letter and 
picture. We shall be glad to hear from you again. 


Our Letter Box, — to say nothing of the Maga- 
zine itself, — overflows with poetry this month, 
— why should n’t it? June is the singing-month 
for all the happy flying things out of doors, and 
why may not the happy wingless people, great 
and small, who live in houses, weave their happi- 
ness into songs? We cannot refrain from adding 
this one little poem, because we do sincerely enjoy 
a kind word said so prettily about ourselves. 


WAITING FOR “OUR YOUNG FOLKS.” 


Four little faces against the pane, 

Four pairs of eyes watching in vain, 
Four curly pates gold in the sun 

That falls on the head of each little one. 


Four little hands clasped together, 

Four little tongues wondering whether 
Their dear ‘‘ Young Foiks ” is coming soon ; 
They ’ve waited long, —’t is nearly noon. 


Four little breasts heave four little sighs ; 
Four great tears in four pairs of eyes ; 
Four little voices sadly say, 

* © Young Folks’ is n’t coming to-day.” 


The sun sinks slowly in the west ; 

The birds have hushed their songs to rest ; 
When down the road, quite far away, 
Comes a well-known form in a suit of gray. 


The four little voices shriek with delight ; 
Out of the door runs each little sprite ; 
Through the path rush eight little feet, 
Each pair striving to be most fleet. 


Quickly they reach the garden gate, 
While the postman cries, “A little late! 
You need n’t trouble to lift the latch ; 
I’) throw it over. Who can catch?” 


Eight little arms up side by side, 

Four little mouths opening wide ; 

“‘ Victory !”’ shines from two blue eyes : 
Baby Ethel has caught the prize. 


Pearl Eytinge. 
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CLARE’S SAYINGS. 


Cyare is five years old, and from her earliest 
speech her mother has been in the habit of jotting 
down her sayings, — not that they are overwise, 
but because they interest these around who love 
her. Clare lives at the South, and has a colored 
maumer (pronounced mawmer) to take care of her, 
and much of her talk was carried on with this 
nurse. Imagine a little blonde with her insepara- 
ble maumer, who wears a high turban, checked 
apron, and a many-colored neck-handkerchief, 
chatting together and giving utterance to some of 
the following remarks, while her sable attendant 
thinks her as great as a queen on her throne. 

(Two years of age.) When Clare’s nurse un- 
closed the blinds at sunrise to let in the light, she 
said, “‘O mamma, maumer has opened the morn- 
ing.” 

“ Grandmother,” handing her Le Follet, “ would 
you like to see the fashions?” 

“Clare, come and kiss me,”’ said her father one 
morning. “I can’t, papa, I am too busy.” 

“Clare, what are you crying so hard for?” 
** Just for badness,”’ she replied. 

Another day, as if impressed by her own ex- 
ceeding virtue, and smiling in a broad, affected 
manner, she said, ‘* Ain't I good?” 

At another time she could not arrange some of 
her playthings to her satisfaction, so she threw 
them down despairingly and said, “‘ What ’s mat- 
ter, 7?” 

Clare was looking as though lost in deep medi- 
tation. “Of what are you thinking?” asked her 
mother. “Of you,” was the prompt answer. 
“You are so sweet,” said her mother, “ And you 
are sweet too.’’ In so very little a child the way 
that her affection was expressed was touching. 

One morning she said, “‘ Let me see how the 
thermometer stands, — twelve o’clock |” 

She took the clothes-brush and began dusting 
the furniture. Her maumer said, ‘‘ Baby, that is 
forbidden.” “QO, if it is forbidden,” she an- 
swered quickly, “certain/y I must put it back in 
its place.” She enunciates perfectly the long 
words, but one of the few that she trips upon is 
geofilly (geography). 

One day she said to her little cousin, who came 
to pay her a visit, “ Now, Willie, I will sit down 
in this chair, and you in that, and you must talk to 
me. Zak now.” . 

She was handing her father an empty cup, 
“ playing party ’’ with her little tin set : “* Stop, I 
must get a saucer so it won’t spill itself.” 

She was shown a plaster half-image, and told 
that it was called a Bust. The next morning, 
pointing to it, she said, ‘‘ Papa, how do you like 
that omnibust?” 

One day her mother was telling her maumer 
about some children who were very beautiful, — 
far more so than Clare. Her maumer was quite 





indignant, and said, “It can’t be so, but if it ds, 
they have n’t the sense of our baby.” Clare was 
lying on the sofa “‘cutting pigeon-wings,” and as 
the last words were Fad she put in “ ¥ust so,” in 
a tone of intense wisdom. The effect was very 
ludicrous. 

[Clare’s maumer.] “1’m trying to make this 
chile eat properly,” she said to Clare’s mother. 
“* She don’t chew her bittles [victuals] at all, but 
just mancipates it and swallows it.”’ 

‘*Clare,”’ said her father one day, “‘ whose hand- 
writing is on this letter?” ‘I don’t know, papa. 
I must take it to the lamp to see.” ‘Then, in the 
daylight, she went under the gas shade, and, ex- 
amining the writing closely, said, “ It is Brother 
Willie’s"; but, alas for Clare’s two-year-old 
wisdom ! it was not. 

Her father was giving her some figs. Said Clare, 
looking up archly, “‘ Ain’t we good friends, papa?” 

“Mamma,”’ said she, ‘did you ever been to the 
Battery?” ‘“‘ Yes, my darling; did you?” “O 
yes ; it is down yonder by the big cistern.” ‘* The 
big cistern? Where is that?” said her mother. 
“Don’t you know the big cistern ?— auntie’s house 
is there.” Now, Clare’s cistern is nothing more 
than the Atlantic ocean which washes the Battery 
on the city where she lives. 

A friend gave her a good many tin plates for her 
baby-house. ‘Look how quantity plates,’ she 
said. 

** Mamma, do uakey [unlock] this box for me.” 

Early one day she looked out of the window, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ Good morning, morning. 

One day, in an important tone, “‘ Mamma, do 
lend me your spectacles. 1 can’t see a thing with- 
out specs.”’ 

Another time, looking over a book of prints, 
and seeing a nude figure, she said, ‘‘ Put on some 
clothes, miss,” , 

‘Clare, are you certain that you are not sleepy?” 
“ What is certain, mamma?” 

“* Maumer,”’ said she, turning to her in the horse- 
cars, “that lady is a bride.” ‘How do you 
know, missee?” ‘ Because she is dressed a// in 
white ; and which is your wedding finger?” 

“ Mamma, don’t I look like a little grandmoth- 
er?’’ putting on the spectacles ; “‘ and these specs 
fit me zaractly.” 

(Clare three year old.| Clare has developed 
but slowly for the past few months, but here are a 
few more jottings :— 

“*Clare,’’ said her mamma, “‘ when I want you to 
come to me I will call you.” “‘ Then you must call 
me deafness (loud),”” she answered. 

She said in an important tone, “I took a kiss- 
joke [motto] out of a paper, and told maumer 
what was on it.” “ Well what was it?” I asked. 
“Why readness [reading] was on it.” 

The rest of Clare’s Sayings will be given an- 
other month. 
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